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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 





To Correspondents.—The Editor will feel sincerely obliged to the proprietors of 
the provincial press, if they will be pleased to forward a copy of their papers con- 
taining a notice of the “ Monthly”"—whether favourable or otherwise—to the 
care of the publishers. : 


To those gentlemen whose communications were not immediately replied to, in 
regard to the editorship of a northern paper, the Editor begs to apologise: so 
numerous were the applications, that he considered it to be more desirable to 
reply to them generally, and by the present means, than to act partially, by 
making selections. The successful candidate left town for the locality of the 

aper in question, On the 13th Nov. The Editor does not wish to be honoured 

y a repetition of a similar responsibility, except to serve a very old friend. 


We have inserted the “ paper” under the signature of M. N., at his urgent re- 
gust. We do not subscribe to all the learned writer's expressed opinions. 


Miss Macauley’s sensible and appealing letter to Lord Brougham will be found 
in this department of our current Number. For our own parts, we think it above 
raise ; and justly entitled to the immediate and affirmative assistance of his 
ordship’s powerful aid. Besides, Lord Brougham is the very Polar Star of the 
“cause” in which this highly meritorious, but much a maliciously 
maligned —lady, labours with so mueh good sense and patriotic sincerity. It is 
high time that the sex generally should emancipate themselves from the “ bolts 
and bonds” of the too rigorous slavery of home privacy; and become, as we hope 
soon to see them, aspirants of another order. We are no less happy to hear, than 
to remark, that Dr, Birkbeck has ever been a sincere and valued friend of 
iss Macauley’s. 


We have, in some measure, made amends to those literary gentlemen and 
booksellers who were pleased to send their publications for reviewing: we have 
heaps of books on our table—they shall have justice done them next month. 


We are sorry we cannot see the necessity of writing to our Winchester corres- 
pondent. “ Different men their different paths pursue. Some pursue the vast, 
the wonderful, the wild.” We hope to do better—if it be only to satisfy our 
Correspondent. We write this in a proper spirit; as we hold the mere use of 
words to be the best proof of—an idle mind. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.—Sir,—Your famous magazine has 
very lately adopted a tone which every enlightened and brave man must admire. 
1 am one of those men who, although apart from the world, watch the progress of 
affairs in general, with an anxious curiosity becoming my position in the upper 
rank of society—but through the enviable loopholes of a calm and peaceful 
Fetreat. 

Permit me, Sir, to put the following question regarding Russ1AN ASCEN- 
pancy to Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Czar’s Ambassador to our Court :— 


Is it the prodigious extent of the Russian empire, or the variety of nations of 
which its — is composed, or the splendour of its court, or the misery of 
the lower orders, which has caused a more than ordinary curiosity to know what 
is the internal state of the countries subject to the Calmuc abortion of the North? 
All the above (it has been said), and other causes of interest, have long existed ; 
but a succession of events, altogether unexpected, has successively arisen to 
make us more sensible of them, and of the Sos which that gigantic but un- 
disciplined power already exercises in the theatre of the world; an influence 
whieh probably has not yet reached the limits to which it is destined to extend. 


Hence we find a very ardent desire to know more fully the internal resources of 
this state, and to become better acquainted with the manners, laws, and institu- 
tions of a people, which, having long lived in barbarism at our very doors, have 
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at length become desirous of civilization ; and whilst they are eagerly receiving 
it, are covertly exerting an authority over their cultivated and truly humane 
and too generous neighbours. Perhaps, Sir, the Phoebus of the Russian 
chancery, Count Pozzo, will answer these observations ? 

Chiswick, Nov. 1835. I am, Sir, AQUARIRUS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly.—Dear Sir,—I observe you receive “ scraps from 
the Anthology” in your Letter-Box. Perhaps the following may be such as to 
suit your purpose :— 

M»n xOagay, ue . A. 


Asx him not to strike the lyre, 
All its strings are broken now ; 
Extinguished is its spirit’s fire— 
Gone is all the minstrel’s glow, 
His hands hang palsied by his side, 
Stifled is his stirring tore, 
Perished is the minstrel’s pride, 
His occupation’s gone ! 


Ai ov ogare moons, x. T. A. 


“ Bless me, Harry, just look here ! 
My feet grow horrid broad, I fear.” 

** No wonder that, at all,” said Harry, 
** With such a calf as you to carry.” 


H vocsovga, x. T. A. 


* You followed my prescription, dear,” 
Said Asculapius.—“ Nay, Sir, never; 
For if I had I'd not been here, 
For, faith, I threw it in the river.” 


Lwwveioy nares, eomuatne, x. T. A. 


*“* Topy dear, is Ma at home ?” 

** Yes, Sir.”—“ Is she quite alone >” 
** Nearly Sir, but Pa is come.” 
“Oh! the devil! then I’m gone.” 


Pyuara, x. T. A. 


Ugly words cause ugly blows, 
Which uglify the ugliest nose. James M‘Ivor. 


Dear Mr. Editor.—I had intended to have sent up a paper for your next 
number. You must accept the following for your Letter-Box. You may expect 
a paper for the January number. Oxford is not full. 

Nov. 16, 1835. Yours, M. J. L. 


Eppva.—In the Edda, the sacred book of the Danes, the punishment of the 
wicked is thus described :—“ There is an abode remote from the sun, the gates of 
which face the north ; poison reigns there througha thousand openings; this place 
is all composed of the carcasses of serpents; there run certain torrents in which 
are plunged the perjurers, assassins, and those who seduce unarmed women; a 
black dragon flies incessantly around, and devours the bodies of the wretched who 
are there imprisoned.” 

AnciENT FunerraLs.— Lucian, speaking of the funerals of the ancients, says, 
“ After the nearest relation has received a dead person, and closed his eyes, his 
next business is to put a piece of money into his mouth to pay the ferryman of 
Hell, who is Charon; but he never considers whether it be money that is current 
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in that country, so that in my opinion he had better give him nothing, than that 
he should be constrained to send it back again. After this ceremony, he washes 
the body of the dead person with warm water, as if there were no water below, 
or that he were to assist at a festival, at his first arrival. Beside this, he perfumes 
him, crowns him with flowers, and puts him on his best clothes, either because they 
fear he will die of cold by the way, or that otherwise he will not be treated 
according to his quality. All is accompanied with complaints and mourning, tears 
and sobs, to agree with the master of the ceremony, who orders all matters, and < 
recites with such a mournful voice all his former calamities, that it would make 

them weep if they had never seen him. Then some tear their hair, others beat 
their breasts, or scratch their faces, some rend their clothes and cast dust upon 
their heads, or fall down upon the ground, or throw themselves against the walls. 
So that the dead man is the most happy of all the company, for while his friends 
and relations torment themselves, he is set in some eminent place, washed, 
cleansed, perfumed, and crowned, as if he were to go into company. When the 
body is laid upon the pile of wood to be burnt, some person opens his eyes, as 
if it were to make him look up to heaven, and having called him several times ‘ 
with a loud voice, his next relation sets fire to the pile of wood with a torch, 
turning his back upon it to show that he does that service for the dead with el 
regret.” 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.— Dear Sir,—By inserting the accom- 
panying Epigram, you will confer a favour on Your obedient servant, 
WiLiiaM BarroxD. 


H eis Kacrogos, x. T. A. 


To Dick Smith, when he digs, a spade his nose is— 
A horn when snoring, or a scythe at need ; 
Anchor'd by it, at ease his bark reposes ; 
It, as a plough, prepares the ground for seed ; 
At meals, too, as a knife his nose he uses ; 
Next, it’s a hammer,—nay, it’s even more— ’ 
A pruning-knife—an axe,—and, when he chooses, 
t serves him as a knocker at the door. 
Surely, good luck attends this man alone, 
Who comprehends all instruments in one. 


Mr. Editor,—I see you are open to a strange variety of communications ; pray 
admit the following, and you will oblige a very old subscriber. Yours, &c. 





SeoPus. 
EPITAPH. 
If beauty, virtue, innocence, and youth, J 
If ardour, worth, sincerity, and truth, } 
Can love cement, and link two hearts agreed, 2}? 
Here rests a rustic pair who loved indeed ! H 


THE PREFERENCE OF BEAUTY. | 


I long not for the cherries on the tree, 
So much as those that on a lip I see ; 
And more affection bear I to the rose 
That in a cheek, than in a garden grows. S 

Muse’s Looking-Glass—Old Poem. | 





To the Editor of the Monthly.—Sir,—The outrageous conduct of the Russian | 
Emperor towards the Poles generally, but especially his late “ oratorical extrava- | 
gance,” reminds me ofa passaze in the history of Sylla, which I send for your 
amusing Letter-box. Yours, &e., AB. | 
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BARBARITY OF SYLLA. 


In the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, the greatest atrocities were alternately 
committed by both parties. On Sylla’s return from the east, when undisputed 
master of Rome, he caused about four thousand soldiers of the opposite faction to 
be massacred near the temple of Jupiter Stator, where the senate was then assem- 
bled. Alarmed at the groans of the unhappy men, the senators sat silent and 
horror-struck. ‘ Proceed,"’ said Sylla, “*tis but a few seditious who are punished 
by my orders.” 


To the Editor and his Box.—My dear Sir, —Amongst the novelties which have 
lately sprung up in the Metropolis, permit me to throw into your box a slight 
outline ef a new Society, or Club, called “ The Owts!” The Club-House most 
assuredly cannot compete in magnificence of structure with Crockford’s ; nor is it 
furnished equally in style with Bond's: yet there is plenty of game to be found in 
the Nest—and the “ Old Birds” are not to be caught with chaff: although some 
of the “ Nestlings,” in the scale of eloquence, rank as tidy Chaff-cutters ! 

To be modest on the subject, their place of meeting—(for the OwLs have no 
house of their own at present)—the subscriptions not being quite full to erect a 
mansion of superior architecture—but BrazELy, it is said, will not be consulted 
on the matter ; his designs are not Broad enough to justify his election to the task? 
Be that as it may, the Cognomination of the Ls is—* The SHERIDAN 
Know es!” It is true, that call a rose by any other name and it will smell as 
sweet; but the Author of the Hunchback is not an every-day sort of personage— 
and the Ow :s feel an immense pride in belonging to Ais Nest ! 

To do the OwLs justice, they are rather particular in their election of Birds ; 
and it is their decided rule, that their OWLERY and perches shall not be filled by 
any of “ Nature’s unmeaning Compositions!” For instance—‘ a Cab and a 
Tiger,” have no weight in their decisions ; «‘ a Poodle and Cigar” are not of the 
slightest consequence ; and a * Petersham coat, velvet collar, hooks, eyes, bind- 
ing, and all that sort of thing, and everything that a tailor can do to make a man— 
an Oxt-side—r! goes for nothing with the wisdom and gravity of the OwLs; 
although they have no objection to ¢heir birds being in good feather ? 

As a matter of course, the OwLs meet at night—being “ wide-awuke!” though 
they do not, exactly, come under the denomination of “ Peep-o’day Boys!” They 
are passionately fond of Music; and “ Meet me by Moonlight !” is one of their 
favourite airs ; and it is astonishing the great ease with which they WaDe through 
the numerous beautiful compositions presented to their notice ; and also the lite- 
rary Papers are Rede with the greatest avidity : indeed, Talent is not suffered te 
sleep (or be shelved) amongst the OwLs! 

The principal qualifications required to become an Owl, are as follow: it 
having been deemed highly expedient by the illustrious OWL on his perch, that 
the Member proposed should have ‘‘ a Head upon his shoulders, a heart in his 
body, and a tongue free from evil speaking”—acting upon the adage “ that all are 
not men who bear the human form!” In short, Harmony of disposition is the 
leading feature of the OwLs; common sense a decided object in view; and 
general information an important point in all their arguments. No subjects are 
introduced which “ might be likely to lead to quarrels ;” and politics and ** modes 
of faith,” are left to be argued and determined in their proper spheres—but the 
beauties of the late Joun KemsLe are dwelt upon, o'er ol oer again, with de- 
light; the unrivalled SipDoNns, whose Lady Macbeth was a masterpiece for a 
Michael Angelo—a most eloquent subject; and the energetic and o’ertowering 
Actor, Georce Freperic Cooke, whose never-to-be-forgotten “ Richard's him- 
self again!” inspiring all who heard and saw him, a perfect theme ; Kean, 
though little in stature, but great in soul, and a giant in genius, whose Sir Giles 
Overreach terrified in the same scene with him celebrated actresses, and fright- 
ened first-rate performers, with the frightful reality of his portraiture—furnish a 
glowing argument in favour of the Drama; and the life-like “‘ ELListon, who seized 
the golden glorious opportunity,” breathing forth his vows of Love, which made 
spinsters tremble, and wives almost doubt their constancy—such was the power of 
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his admirable talents ; and the recollections of the late WiLL1AM BLANCHARD— 
the last Shakespearian actor, calling forth praises on his fine and chaste perform- 
ances ; and the inimitable CuaRLes MATHEWws, one of the choicest spirits of the 
age, to set the table in a roar!—In such manner is the time of the OwLs em- 
ployed, to soften those cruel lines—so severe a satire on the feelings of mankind— 
“ A poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more !” 


From the progress the OwLs have made towards realizing Portraits of Genius, as 
grateful remembrances of those characters who have afforded them so many 
rational hours of amusement—is likely to become a repository for the Arts; to 
young, aspiring authors, a staircase leading to the Temple of Fame; and to the 
OwLs, in general, a beacon, towards the promotion of good-fellowship ; manly 
conduct at all times; and generous and just criticisms. Here Hamlet forgets all 
about the Nunnery, except retaining the word *‘ Go!” neither does Macbeth feel 
inclined “ to murder sleep ;” but when his drink is ready, for the Hostess to strike 
upon the Bell; then “‘ Burnham Wood may come to Dunsinane ” —or anywhere 
else, for what he cares; and Richard, exclaiming—* Now is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious by” our visits to “the OwLery?” Here, also, authors 
are not distinguished for their coats of the Stultz fit, or the Nuyee cut ; nor des« 
pised because they have seen “ better days,” and often and often endured the 
pitiless pelting storm, when the shelter of a cab could not be obtained, owing to 
the wants of an empty Treasury; and, if their * heads are not worshipped,” they 
are, nevertheless, respected as the finger-posts of intellect—and resorted to as the 
very best sources of experience and information; who adopt the motto—‘* Homo 
sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” The Owts will have a meeting soon to 
peck at, and also to sluice their beaks in nectar; and if their “‘ Sayincs and 
Doincs” merit report, you shall hear from me again. 
I remain, my dear Sir, your's truly, 
Oct. 27, 1835. ONE OF THE FEATHERED TRIBE! 





To the Editors of the Venerable Monthly.—Sirs,—If you have room left in 
your Letter-Box, you will oblige a Liberal of Cambridge, by inserting the following 
sketches, selected from Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters, which, I think, are 
true to nature, and which I deem calculated to do good, in the present day of 
enlightenment and superior civilization. Your humble servant, 

Nov. 19, 1835. SENEX. 


“ Woman as she should be. 


“The sweetness of her disposition harmonizes with the fierceness of man, as 
wool meets iron more easily than iron meets wool, and turns resistance into 
embracing. Her kindness of heart is apparent in every action, for she has no 
guilty designs to conceal. Her manners are not formed by any fixed rule, 
but bend to the occasion. She has so much knowledge as to love it; and for 
deficiency in this respect, she will sometimes, in a pleasant discontent, chide her 
sex. She lives at home, and adapts outward things to her taste, not her taste to 
them. She dresses well, but not beyond what decency absolutely requires in her 
station. Her mind is so happily constituted, that she does not seek a husband, 
but finds him. Description is soon exhausted, when there is no variety of ill. 
When married, her chief sentiment is love for her husband ; and his advantage is 
henceforth the end of her actions. 


“ A Fine Lady. 


“She is distinguished from man by two striking particulars—deficiency of 
strength and understanding. She simpers, as if indeed she had lips but no teeth. 
She divides her eyes, keeping one half for herself, and the other for the most 
modish gentleman of her acquaintauce. Being seated, she casts her face into 
a platform, which lasts during the whole meal. She drinks according to good 
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manners, not according to thirst, and it is a part of their mystery not to profess 
hunger. She reads over her face every morning, and sometimes blots out pale, 
and writes red. She believes herself fair, a frequently her opinion has 
the advantage of being singular; and she loves her glass, and candlelight, for 
lying. Her head is covered with ornaments and devices, like a tavern, to attract 
strangers. Her philosophy is an affected neglect of those who are too good for 
her. Her wit is very trifling, and it is uttered in treble tones, which are never- 
theless too powerful for it. She gains much by the simplicity of her suitor, and 
for a jest she laughs at him without one. Thus she dresses a husband for 
herself, and afterwards takes him for his patience. Her chief commendation is, 
she brings a man to repentance. Her devotion consists in fashionable and 
splendid habits, which carry her to church, express their costliness, and are silent. 
If she be more devout, she lifts up a certain number of eyes instead of prayers— 
and takes the sermon, and measures out a slumber by it, of just the same length. 
She sends religion onwards to sirty, where she never overtakes it, or drives it 
before her again. In conclusion, she is delivered to old age and a chair, where 
everybody leaves her. 
An Affected Traveller. 

“‘ He is a speaking fashion. He has taken infinite pains to be ridiculous, and 
has seen more than he has perceived. He censures every thing by gestures 
and shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping. He would 
rather be esteemed a spy, and not a politician; and maintains his reputation by 
naming great men familiarly. He makes opportunity of exhibiting jewels given 
to him for his splendid endownients, which were bought in St. Martin’s; and 
not long after, having with a mountebank’s method pronounced them worth 
thousands, he pledges them for a few shillings. On gala-days he goes to court, 
and salutes without return. At night, in an ordinary, he canvasses state affairs, 
and seems as conversant with all designs and cabinet councils, as if he projected 
them. He disdains all things above his grasp, and prefers every country to his 
own. He imputes his obscurity to that want of discernment which distinguishes 
the times ; and breaks off in the midst of a sentence, leaving the rest to imagi- 
nation. His religion is fashion, and both body and soul are governed by fame. 
He loves most voices better then that of truth. 

“ A Noble Spirtt 

“« Has surveyed and fortified his disposition, and converts every thing that 
occurs into experience. He regulates his purposes, and sees the end before he 
shoots. Men are the instruments of his art, and there is no man without his 
use. He loves glory, scorns shame, and governs and obeys with one counte- 
nance—for both actions proceed from one reflection. He calls not the variety 
of the world chances, for bis meditation has travelled over them; and his eye, 
mounted upon his understanding, sees them as things underneath. Truth is 
his goddess, and he takes pains to obtain her, not to look like her. Knowing the 
circle of all courses, of all intents, of all things, to have but one centre or period, 
without any distraction, he hastes thither and ends there, as his true and natural 
element. To mankind in general he is a sun, whose clearness directs their steps 
in regular motion ; of the wise man he is the friend ; of the indifferent an example ; 
of the vicious a reproof. Thus time goes not from him, but with him, and he 
feels age more by the strength of his soul than the weakness of his body: thus he 
feels no pain, but esteems all such things as friends, that desire to file off his 
fetters, and help him out of prison. 

“ A mere Scholar. 


‘‘He speaks sentences more familiarly than sense. The antiquity of his uni- 
versity is his creed—and the excellence of his college, his faith, He speaks 
Latin better than his native language, and is a stranger in no part of the world 
but his own country. His ambition is, that he either is, or shall be, a graduate ; 
but if ever he get a fellowship, he has then no fellow. His tongue goes always 
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before his wit, like a gentleman-usher, but somewhat faster. He is able to speak 
more with ease, that any man can endure to hear with patience. University jests 
are his universal discourse, and his news the demeanour of the proctors, His 
phrase, the apparel of his mind, is made of divers shreds, like a cushion. The 
current of his speech is closed with an ergo ; and whatever be the question, the 
truth is on his side. It is an injury to his reputation to be ignorant of anything ; 
and yet he knows not that he knows nothing. He gives directions for husbandry 
from Virgil’s Georgics ; for cattle, from his Bucolics ; for warlike stratagems, from 
his Eneid, or Cesar’s Commentaries. He is led more by his ears than his un- 
derstanding, taking the sound of words for their true sense ; and, therefore, con- 
fidently believes, that Erra Pater was the father of heretics—Rodolphus Agricola, 
a substantial farmer ; and will not hesitate to affirm, that Systema’s logic excels 
Keckerman’s. His misfortune consists not so much in being a fvol, as in being 
put to such pains to express it to the world: for what in others is natural, in him 
is artificial. His poverty is his happiness, for it makes some men believe he is 
not one of fortune’s favourites. He is the index of a man, and the title-page of a 
scholar, or a puritan in morality,—much in profession, nothing in practice. 


*¢ An Excellent Actor. 


“ Whatever is commendable in the grave orator, is most exquisitely perfect in 
him ; for by a full and significant action of body he charms our attention. Sit ina 
full theatre, and you will think you see so many lines drawn from the circumference 
of so many ears, whilst the actor is the centre. He does not strive to make nature 
monstrous ; she is often seen in the same scene with him, but neither on stilts nor 
crutches. His voice is not lower than the prompter’s, nor louder than the foil 
and target. By his action he fortifies moral precepts with example ; for what we 
see him personate, we think truly done before us. He adds grace to the poet's 
labours ; for what in the poet is but words, in him is both words and music. All 
men have been of his occupation: and, indeed, what he does feignedly, that 
others do essentially : this day one plays a monarch; the next, a private person. 
Here one acts a tyrant: on the morrow, an exile.—1 observe, of all men living, a 
skilful actor in one kind is the strongest motive of affection that can be; for when 
he dies, we cannot be persuaded that any man can perform his characters like 
him. But to conclude, I value a worthy actor by the corruption of some few of 
that profession, as I would gold in the ore; 1 should not mind the dross, but the 
purity of the metal. 


Mr, Editor.—Sir,—Should the following be worthy of your editorial attention, 
you are welcome to use them as you may. From your constant reader, 
FRANK FRIENDLY. 


A MOTHER’s REFLECTIONS WHILST GAZING UPON THE CORPSE OF HER 
INFANT CHILD. 


SwFret be thy slumbers, babe, in thy long sleep 
Of death; thou seem’st as lovely as before 
Thy spirit fled; thy face is mantl'd o’er 
With heavenly smiles—some angel seems to keep 
Thee in thy loveliness. 1 lov’d thee much— ©) 
Sent into the world before thy time, 
Too pure in spirit for this earthly clime, 
Like some sweet flower, so delicate, the touch 
Of mortals doth destroy. Heaven gave to thee 
Life to show to mankind how lovely things 
Of clay may be. A mother’s fondness clings 
Unto her offspring—even now, in sympathy, ° 
How much I long to cherish thee ;—’Tis vain ! 
The God that gave thee life hath taken it again. 
Nov. 9th, 1835. Frank FRIENDLY. 
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A THOUGHT. 


And what is life? "Tis but a midnight dream— 
A flittering sunbeam’s transient ray, 

Which, when most beautiful and most desired 
By man, smiles at his wish and fades away. 


Men’s lives, like waves, in quick succession rise, 
And heave and roll, and burst upon the shore : 
Youth follows childhood—manhood follows youth— 

Old age succeeds—then death, and all is o’er. 


Or like the sound of some far distant bell, 

Peal follows peal, and chime succeeds to chime; 
Death follows life—and thus revolving moves 

The long interminable chain of Time. 


TUE SPOT FOR A GRAVE, 


There glitters a stream of crystal hue, 

’Tis courted by moonbeams, bright and true, 
Sleeping, like maid, on her lover’s breast, 
With the secret tale of her heart confess’d ; 
On its bosom of pearl is dancing the wave,— 
’Tis a chosen spot for dreams of the grave. 
Oh ! lay me deep by that silver stream, 

That its murmur may be my requiem ! 


On its bank is a mystic cypress tree: 

I have gazed on that mourner wistfully, 

And have longed, when my heart was cold and dead, 

For its sigh and wail o’er a dreamless head ; 

May the dying year still scatter a pall 

Of the autumn leaf, in its dreary fall, 

And that cypress tree, with its shrouded gloom, 

Be my resting-place, and a welcome home. JULIAN, 





To the Editor of the Old Monthly Magazine.—Sir,— From the liberality of sen- 
timent which pervades your respectable and long-established Journal, and the 
general advocacy of the female sex, which is so manifest in your other justly 

pular works, I am induced to hope, you will allow the enclosed letter to Lord 
sacral a place in your Editor's Box for the ensuing month—as also the ad- 
vertisement I send respecting my Memoirs. Mine, Sir, is a peculiar situation, 
which requires elaborate explanations, to be clearly understood and fairly appre- 
ciated ;—a situation which possesses a strong claim—lI will not say to the gallan- 
try—but to the just feeling and protection of your sex, for the preservation of whose 
domestic happiness and honour, the whole of my labours will prove I am, and 
have ever been, deeply interested. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dec. 1835, ExizasnETH WriGcut MACAULry. 


52, Clarendon-square. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux.—My Lord,—In this spirit- 
stirring age, when improvements of every kind are going forward, | do not apolo- 
gize for my temerity in addressing these pages to you, as to one deeply interested 
in the cause of universal improvement. This is not the first time I have pre- 
sumed to address your Lordship, but I make my appeal now with more con- 
fidence than heretofore. Having been introduced to your personal notice by my 
kind and unwearying friend and patron, Dr. Bukbeck, 1 am induced to hope, that 
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your friendship for him may perchance secure for me that decided attention, 
which my own individual merits might not, without that advantage, obtain. 

Iwill not, my Lord, trespass on your valuable time by compliments, which to you are 
unnecessary, and which, under existing circumstances, may have the appearance 
of selfish adulation ; neither will I dwell too elaborately on the detail of my own 
difficulties. New pursuits are at all times attended with difficulties, and mine 
perhaps have not been greater either in number or account, than might in reason 
be expected. I shall therefore proceed—briefly as possible—to the immediate 

— of my present letter, oe state at once the favour which I crave at your 
nds. 

I have long been a labourer in the vineyard of public usefulness, though not like 
you, my Lord, a completely successful labourer. Your efforts are productive of 
present advantage; your rank and station, placing out of question your superiority 
of talent,—command that public attention, which on an humble and unportioned 
individual like myself, is not so readily bestowed: yet, though conscious of the 
disadvantages which surrounded me on every side, I have nevertheless proceeded 
in obedience to the dictates of what I considered to be my duty, and | will im- 
part to you, my Lord, why I do consider, as my duty, a line of conduct which has 
proved so injurious to my worldly interests. 

From the moment that reflection dawned upon my mind, I believed that all 
persons were sent into the world for purposes of usefulness ; and though my lowly 
station might, and would in some minds, have checked the glow of young enthu- 
siasm, yet a train of circumstances, even in my childish days, fed that enthusiasm, 
and led me to suppose, that something beyond the ordinary paths of usefulness 
were allotted for me to tread. Long before I had heard the name of Shakspeare, 
one of hissublime precepts seemed to be interwoven with my very existence, for it 
was a sort of vital principle in my nature, to “ Find tongues in trees, books in the 
running brook, sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

As I advanced towards womanhood, another train of circumstances—in which 
I was a passive, rather than an active agent, placed me in a situation where I was 
an ornamental, rather than a useful member of the social compact. Ambition, 
self-love, and I believe 1 may add vanity, suspended for a time those high desires 
which the sovereign hand of nature had early implanted in my mind ; and thus I 
might have remained, the votary of ambition and of pride, devoting my energies 
to purposes of amusement only, had not affliction laid its withering hand upon my 
drooping spirit: thus it was, when all hope of happiness was lost to myself, that 
I was aroused to a more full desire of contributing to the happiness of my fellow- 
creatures. 

Would the limits of this letter allow, I should state the interesting circum- 
stances, which at twenty-one years of age determined me to aim at higher objects 
for the public weal, than the boundary of a mere theatrical life permitted me to 
adopt; but when the time shall arrive, that I can lay before your Lordship and 
the public the primary object of my long-enduring toils—the injustice, not to say 
oppression, which I have experienced from the highest heads in the realm— 
when it is known all that I have suffered, and still suffer, in the cause of human 
improvement, my claims upon public protection, public justice, and public 
liberality, will, I think, be readily admitted. Itis sufficient for me at present to 
state—and it may be proper that I should state thus much—that my desire to 
fulfil the ordinances of my Creator, was the cause of my being hunted from my 
profession! The cause why [ was marked out as a victim, to be stripped by 
prosperous envy of the fair harvest of my toils, and driven to seek in new paths 
for new sources of independence. The records of theatrical oppression will 
afford few instances more flagrant than those in which I have been compelled to 
sustain a prominent part. 

For a period of eighteen years I have stood upon my own grounds—steadily— 
perseveringly—though variously pursuing my long-premeditated plans of utility ; 
obtaining suffrages from the liberal, yet enduring neglect from the lukewarm, and 
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opposition from the prejudiced. In this painful admixture of private toil and 
public difficulty, I have dragged on a life of privation and poverty. Small have 
been the emoluments appertaining to my labours—great and accumulated my 
losses ; yet have I steadfastly persevered, sustained in my dubious career by that 
spirit of hope which is one of the inherent qualities of an ardent temperament— 
still looking forward to that period of time when success should crown my efforts, 
at least, for the good of others, even though I might not desire any positive advan- 
tage for myself. 

I have stated, my Lord, that the last eighteen years of my life—I may, with 
strict truth, add three more to that number—have been almost exclusively devoted 
to pur of usefulness. During that period, I have written much on the sub- 
ject of mental cultivation and domestic philosophy ; and I have written thus from 
a full conviction that, in the midst of our various improvements—in the midst of our 
highly-vaunted “ march of mind,” there is a most fatal deficiency in that species 
of moral cultivation, on the perfectibility of which domestic happiness so entirely 
depends. In the progress of these literary labours, | have written and delivered 
in the various institutions and lecture-rooms, in and around this great metropolis, 
as also in other parts of the kingdom, upwards of eighty lectures on the subjects of 
elocution, music, history, the drama, education, morality, and even religion. 
These lectures, however varied in their style and titles, have ever kept in view two 
decided objects :—the first, an enlargement in the moral condition of women—a 
condition which custem and prejudice have so unjustly, so cruelly circumscribed, 
to the material injury of intellect, virtue, and happiness. In this enlargement, 
my Lord, it has not been my desire to raise woman beyond the level of her own 
natural position in the scale of creation, or to infringe upon that assumed authority 
which the men of most countries have—perhaps too pertinaciously—laid claim to. 
I have endeavoured to sustain the true dignity of the female character —to render 
her, in all respects, the suitable companion and friend of man, and what is of infi- 
nitely more importance to the general welfare of the human race,—the cultivated 
and competent preceptress of his children. 

My second object has been an improvement in our systems of infant and adult 
education, or rather the adoption of a new system of MORAL education, in addition 
to, without infringing upon, the religious and physical systems already inuse. To 
these subjects I have devoted my time,—my thoughts,—my labours,—both public 
and private, both literary and oral ; and having proceeded in these studies to some 
length, I now desire to consolidate these numerous literary labours, and render 
them practically and extensively useful to society at large, but to the younger 
branches of society most especially. 

Is it presumption, my Lord, to suppose that out of this vast pile of manuscripts, 
amounting to nearly ten thousand pages, there should be some few ideas worthy 
of note—that out of eighty lectures, there may be some twenty or thirty worthy of 
ae epemm. calculated to render present service, and be transmitted to posterity 

r the use and advantage of ages yet to come? Or can it be arrogance to feel 
that I am the fittest person to correct, revise, condense, and arrange these said 
manuscripts in a manner best suited for general service ? 

Supposing these two points to be admitted—and I venture to hope there will be 
little difficulty in awarding that admission, I shall proceed to the primary object 
of my present appeal, which is, that I may be permitted to select your Lordship 
as the most proper patron for such an undertaking—that you will allow me, 
when I have condensed and arranged these my labours of many years, and formed 
them into a system, I may then, in a course of oral lectures, delivered under your 
immediate sanction and command, lay before the public at large this system of 
mental cultivation, to be approved or discarded as it shall appear to merit approval 
and encouragement, or neglect and condemnation. By the fiat of public judg- 
ment, I am willing to stand or fall ; for even failure in a task of such magnitude— 
such importance to the moral welfare of society—though I should feel it as a mis- 
fortune, yet could I not consider it as a disgrace. 
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Should my life and health be spared, and I have the power to make certain 
necessary arrangements, these Lectures, or rather this system of Mental Culti- 
vation and of practical Domestic Philosophy, may be in readiness to receive the 
stamp of your Lordship’s patronage—should I be so far honoured—in the month 
of April or May next, 1836. Expedition—if I am to render service either to 
others or myself—is requisite. 1 have not now, my Lord, any time to lose. The 
weight of half acentury is pressing on my shoulders, and though, as yet, there is no 
winter in my energies, the period ofintellectual debility must, inevitably, soon arrive, 
and I would willingly turn to advantage each moment that yet remains tome. The 
next half-dozen years, under your Lordship's protecting influence, may prove the 
most important of my whole life. The passing weeks may be as mirrors, reflecting 
the labours of bye-gone-years ;—mirrors, in which the lookers-on may trace all ble- 
mishes—detect all specks, while yet 1 live to profit by these exercises of judgment, 
so as to remove these specks and blemishes, and leave to posterity a monument of 
laborious = which may tell to the world—I have not lived in vain! ! 

1 think it highly proper to take this opportunity of expressing my most grateful 
acknowledgments to your Lordship, for that good feeling and liberality of spirit, 
which induced you, at Dr. Birkbeck’s request, to use your influence and interest 
to procure my admission as a lecturer in one of those institutions, of which you 
are the patron, though even your powerful influence has failed in achieving its 
object. Alas! my Lord, I am aware, too painfully aware, of the strong oppo- 
sition which is made against me by certain—“ Lords of the Creation”—I think 
we must denominate them; for liberal and noble-minded men would disdain to 
be the slaves of such unworthy prejudice. It could afford some amusement to 
your Lordship, were I to point out the wondrously long deliberations which have, 
in some instances, been deemed requisite to determine whether a female ! should, 
or should not, be allowed to appear amongst them, as a participator in their 
labours of usefulness. 

This is not as it ought to be. The professed object of these institutions, my 
Lord, is—the advancement of universal improvement. Ought not, then, the 
“motto” to be—Even-handed Justice, and freedom from all Prejudice? But is 
itso? Assuredly not. Justice would consider the ability, not the ser, of the 
professional advocate for improvement. These men of obtuse mind presume to 

lace their finite judgment in competition with the ordinances of their Creator! 

hese are errors, my Lord, which require speedy amendment. The vessel which 
Omnipotent Wisdom has thought fit to mould for purposes of usefulness, ought 
not to be weighed down and trampled upon by the overweening pride of man ! 
Prejudice, that hydra-headed monster, must be grappled with and crushed. We 
must seize the lion by the mane, and drag him to the earth, so that his roaring 
may be no longer heard. This, my Lord, is one of the objects—which, in con- 
junction with others, I labour to attain—the destruction of prejudice! It is the 
barrier which stands in the road of universal improvement. It is a remnant of 
barbarism—a cherished offspring of that tyranny which disgraced the dark ages 
of mankind, but which, in the boasted intellectual light of the 19th century, 
ought to have no footing amongst us. Let this demon once fall into the “ sleep of 
death,” intellectual improvement will proceed with rapid strides. Thus will the 
** philosopher’s stone—the ‘‘ Bethmendi of the East”—the “ Millenium of 
Christianity’—be no longer problematical. These mysterious figures of philo- 
sophical and metaphysical imaginings will each and all be discovered and iden- 
tified with human happiness, when the line of demarkation which prejudice 
has established, shall be torn from its strong holdings, and cast into the pit of 
oblivion. This were indeed— 


“ A consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 


I do not, my Lord, apologize for thus publicly addressing you. I should not 
have presumed to take such a liberty, did I not feel that the important objects 
which I have so many years pursued, justified me in so doing. Whether you 
may be pleased to grant or refuse the boon I ask, I yet feel confident that your 
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displeasure will not fall upon me, because I have dared to solicit your powerful 
influence, patronage, and protection. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, 
With very true respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
ELIZABETH WRIGHT MACAULEY. 
Dec. 1835, 
52, Clarendon Square. 


St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Editor,—Though “ far north,” IT have the satisfaction of perusing the O. 
M. M. fiom the south; and having observed that those articles on a Journey to 
Fame went to the Box, which were not of a sufficient stamp to be “ booked inside,” 
I have sent for your Box the following pathetic farewell of a certain white-mous- 
tachioed Noble to the land of his birth, which I happened to overhear him mourn- 
fully ejaculate. I imagine his R—] H s had been perusing the farewell of an 
‘“« Exiled Emperor,” versified by a noble poet, for there seemed a remarkable simi- 
litude between them. I trust the Box will receive this forlorn emanation of the 
Noble Duke, and though coming from the “north,” you will not look coldly 
upon it. Iam, Mr. Editor, yours truly, 





An ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA, 


C—B—R—L—D’S FAREWELL. 
[FROM THE NORTH. | 


FarrwELt to the land where much gloom and no glory 
Arose and o’ershadow'd its earth with my name ; 

She abandons me now, and the page of her story, 
Not brightest, but blackest, is fill’d with my fame. 

I have warr’d with the world, which vanquish’d me only 
When the hopes of accession allur’d me too far. 

I would crush all the Papists, who’ve caus’d me thus lonely 
To mingle as captive with Nicholas the Czar! 


Farewell to the chance that its diadem crown’d me, 
I'm now call’d the scum and a monster of earth; 

And my country decrees I should leave as it found me, 
Decay'd in my glory and sunk in my worth. 

Oh! for the flattering arts that were wasted 
To stifle the storm which Hume has begun ; 

Then the hopes I have nourish’d might not have been blasted, 
But still have soar’d on towards victory’s sun ! 


Fare thee well, England! but when Orangemen rally 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then— 

The Orange still is in the depths of thy valley ; 
Though withered, my arts may revive it again. 

Yet, yet, I may break through the bonds that surround me, 
And yet may thy Lodges awake to my voice— 

There are links I can break in the chain that has bound me, 
Then call me, if I am, the Chief of thy choice! 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT. 
Monthly Magazine Office, 30th Nov.1835. 





‘‘*REFORM YOUR HOUSE OF LORDS !” 


Tuis most prophetic exclamation has become the watch-word of every 
day life, in all classes of society ; nay, the very ‘‘ Tribunes of the Poor” 
themselves—the liberal and reforming ones—have joined in the cry. 
The call must be responded to ;—the public mind is deeply interested, 
and terribly sensitive on this engrossing subject. The “day of reckoning 
is at hand ;” and, if we mistake not, the hour of retributive abatement 
draws more and more near. There must be no shuffling of the cards, after 
the tricks are counted by the political gamesters, with a view to show up,and 
brand, as atraitor, the Knave of Clubs, in the delusive hope of satisfying 
the Middle Classes, on the part of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. 
The minister must be himself—or the Prince of Waterloo will steal a 
march upon him. How familiar to our ears the oft-recited quotation— 


‘‘ Beware of the Ides of March!” 


The great body of the middle classes have determined, long since, as to 
what course shall be pursued by them, in this exterminating emergency. 
They will act promptly and vigorously. There will be no deferring till 
to-morrow that which might as well be done to-day. The minister, 
therefore, must be with the people, or against them. ‘‘ He that is not 
with us, is against us,” says the sacred writer. Titus was once heard to 
say, he had lost a day. We devoutly hope Lord Melbourne may not, 
His Ministerial reputation cannot afford it. Big with the fate, of 
Britain, and her irritated but patriotic and patient human family, we 
hope to see the first minister of the King’s most excellent Majesty ad- 
ministering even-handed justice; and in the act of governing for 
the good and righteous cause of the oppressed people, when shall come 
the day of political tribulation. Come, however, what may, the cause 
—the sacred cause of civil and religious liberty—must prevail. The 
middle classes, the great body politic of the empire, will not be particu- 
larly nice in their discrimination between those of .the Tribunes of the 
poor, who shall pretend only to be with them, Let this section of the 
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house be assured that their resistance to the national will, may have the 
effect of producing mortification in the wound which, up to this time, 
the state physicians, themselves, are loath to keep open—whilst the 
complaining patient is tortured from day to day, without hope or ex- 
pectation of recovery—but are obliged to submit, in the absence of a 
sufficiently healing and remedial medicament. In short, the national 
bosom has been so irresponsibly lacerated by the ‘‘ Tribunes of the poor,” 
that it only remains for us to witness how, and in what manner, the 
phial of ‘‘ just vengeance”’ will be precipitated upon the Lords, by the 
—‘‘ People.” The middle classes are not only resolute but determined. 
The Lords must succomb 


THE WHIGS. 


Old friends—though they be Whigs—are best. King James used to 
call for his old shoes ; they were easiest for his feet ; political change- 
lings are not only deceitful but dangerous men. Your street coxcombs 
are innocent things compared to those hirelings which do both church 
and state so much disservice, while they degrade both the ministers who 
tolerate their existence, and the devoted subjects of the King, their mas- 
ter. It is the trial of a political man to see if he will change his side ; 
and if he be so weak as to change once, he will change again. It has 
been said, but we sincerely hope with little or no truth, that Sir Robert 
Peel has broken faith with the old school Tory Nomanalists, and is likely 
to declare in favour of the present enfeebled* administration of Lord 
Melbourne. We are bound to say that we do not believe Sir Robert 
capable of such damning prostitution. We know full well that our Ox- 
ford Joseph Surface—who has been seen with political erysipelas in the 
face—dare not. We would have him remain where he is; for in that 
onorous position, we are quite sure,the ex-minister is likely to remain— 
for the welfare of the nation, be it spoken—for the next two years, if his 
life be spared. The nation cannot sympathize with him—public virtue 
may pity his sufferings, but dare not approach his affliction. His politi- 
cal impieties are henceforth mere matter of history. We incline to think 
that his besotted and crest-fallen partizans will endeavour, at least, to 
profit by his chagrin, if they have not the moral courage to take any part 
in his sad and terrible humiliation. That his party—those who may be 





* Enfeebled by the bad part of it. 
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said to constitute his party—are zealots who know no bounds to their 
obstinacy and stubbornness, we were prepared to hear ; but that they still 
flattered themselves that, by dint of female perseverance, they had hoped 
to provoke the “ royal mind” to a change of ministers, and so procure 
their return to office; this we certainly had not supposed them mad 
enough even to desire. We will not disguise from the nation, that we 
believe it is but too true—the ‘‘royal mind” has been pestered to very 
madness ; every art has been made use of to bring about such an event— 
but up tothe hour of our sending this paper to the press, every effort has 
proved signally abortive. The King feels assured that, were he again to 
recall the Tories, it would be the signal for a rising, en masse, of his free 
and determined subjects : thus anarchy and despotism would follow, with 
their awful trains—destroying the wealth of the nation—desolating the 
land, and aiming at the destruction of our free constitution, with a view 
to an entire overthrow both of church and state. 

From such dreadful evils —from such direful mementos may we be pre- 
served by the blessing of God and the protection of heaven. It is pain- 
ful to contemplate the continued, the implacable obstinacy and stub- 
bornness of the embittered Tories: certain it is that both obstinacy 
and stubbornness imply an excessive and vicious perseverance in pursuing 
our own judgment in opposition to that of others: but to be “‘obstinate” 
implies what we ourselves choose ; to be ‘‘ stubborn,” denotes rather not 
to do what others advise or desire. An obstinate man will pursue his 
own foolish purpose in spite of the wisest and kindest counsel; a stub- 
born child will not comply with the advice or obey the commands of a 
parent—obstinacy requires a positive idea ; stubbornness merely a nega- 
tion—obstinacy is generally applied to the superior; stubbornness to the 
inferior. An obstinate king, under a false appearance of firmness, brings 
ruin upon his country ; a stubborn people is insensible to benevolence, 
and can only be subdued by punishment. Obstinacy refers more to out- 
ward acts, and stubbornness to disposition. A wise man is never obsti- 
nate, but firm only when his sagacity ensures safety. 

The majority of the existing administration cannot, we think, be said 
to possess “‘attributes” equal to the trying political emergency of the 
present times; and we are free to confess, that, upon the score of per- 
secution and injustice, the Press have some cause of disapprobation of 
the conduct of Lord Melbourne himself. Thus much, in candour and 


unalloyed truth, we are bound to avow. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ir would appear from all we have seen and heard, that education, 
and a proper religious sentiment and civilization, render individuals of 
all countries more alike, and that the difference between communities 
arising from climate, soil, or language, becomes less. How strikingly 
exemplified has this self-evident truth been—and under our own eyes, 
too—as regards France and England, within the last twenty years ? 
But to continue the same reasoning and the same conclusions that have 
been applied in the foregoing observations, to trace the origin and pro- 
gress of public opinion in England, hold, with a little variation, when 
applied to any other country in Europe. On taking a retrospective 
view of the state of improvement, of information—in short, of civiliza- 
tion, of public opinion, and the extension of the ‘‘ middle class” of 
society, we have only to consider the former state of mankind, and then 
to ascertain their present, as compared with their past condition; the 
difference is apparent; the causes by which it is occasioned are obvious, 
and accounted for from the principles laid down. That a very great 
amelioration has taken, and is taking place, in the condition of mankind 
in general—but especially the MippLE cLAssrs—is the inevitable con- 
clusion. Some disadvantages may arise from the increase of luxury 
and abundance of capital ; selfishness may be increased, and wealth may 
be courted by the mass of the people, even more than formerly. That 
such feelings are injurious to the finest sentiments of human nature, can- 
not be denied ; that other results may arise from an unfavourable ten- 
dency is probable: under every circumstance, however, much more is 
gained than lost by mankind: the religious sentiment, civilization, en- 
joyment, and happiness of individuals, and of communities, is increased. 
Formerly, the ‘‘ industry” of man seems to have been dormant: indi- 
viduals and communities did not possess those advantages which late 
improvements have enabled them to obtain. Man, it seems, has the 
power of obtaining a certain degree of civilization and enjoyment, if his 
moral and physical energies are properly directed, of which in a savage 
state he is not able to avail himself: in proportion as the former are 
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brought into use, the advantages arising from the latter are extended. 
The requisites for public opinion are augmented by these advantages. In 
proportion, therefore, to the extent of public opinion, seems to be the 
civilization and happiness of communities. The creation of wealth and 
the industry of a people, with a middle class of civilization, all extend 
together. This seems the case in every country throughout the world. 

We think that we are fully borne out in our stated opinions by all the 
eminent writers, who have treated on the question—namely, that the 
‘“‘ government” in a civilized community, possessed of the requisites for 
public opinion, is influenced by the same sentiment. This has been 
demonstrated in every country, both of maritime and continental 
Europe. Should we be induced to say more on the subject than may 
seem necessary, we seek to be excused on the score that we feel—in 
common with some of our contemporary writers—an anxiety to remove 
a common mistake, which is to substitute the effect for the cause, in sup- 
posing that the form of government in a country gives freedom and 
security; whereas it is the strength and prevalence of the requisites for 
public opinion that establish a liberal government and constitution, by 
which security of person and property are obtained. In this respect 
England and France little resemble each other—we are bound to confess 
the fearful truth, however abhorrent and terrible to our political mag- 
nanimity—not to say tenderness. A liberal form of government is, un- 
questionably, most desirable, even when the requisites for public opinion 
are not spread through the people; but its continuance, and the benefits 
from it in such a case, must be precarious. 

The sudden establishment of liberal institutions in a community where 
the requisites for public opinion were not general, necessarily originated 
ina few persons only; it cannot therefore rest on a secure foundation, 
as it may require some time for the necessary requisites to spread through 
the people.— Such an event, however, is always satisfactory, as evidence 
that some, at least, are desirous to possess a liberal form of government. 
That puBLIC OPINION renders the government liberal, and established 
freedom seems to follow from the state of every community as a matter 
of consequence. 

Hence we may, as patriot Englishmen and true, safely infer that, in 
proportion as the requisites for public opinion become prevalent, and 
civilization is extended, individuals and communities are enabled to ob- 
tain and secure institutions that establish freedom, but also to apply the 
‘ materials” placed by an indulgent Providence under their control, so 
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as to promote the mediate—if not immediate, amelioration of their con- 
dition. What a difference London, the Augusta of old,— 


** The fairest capital in all the world”"— 


As it now presents itself, and the huts scattered on the same spot at the 
heptarchy ? The same difference, it is probable, exists in the amount of 
the requisites for public opinion at present possessed by its inhabitants, 


and those of that period. 
Man, in a savage state, albeit little elevated above the brute 


creation, has the moral principle, though inert, inherent in him: the 
materials afforded by nature, are also quiescent around him. The 
former are elicited by great and true principles of revealed religion, 
whence follow, in delightful succession, moral sentiment, and the other 


requisites for. —PUBLIC OPINION. Ep, 
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STANZAS. 
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Anp thou hast left me, too, my plaintive friend, 
And I with joys gone by must number thee ; 
But though I much lament, I do commend 
Thy choice, for little could the pleasure be 
Which I, so lonely and so sad, might lend 
To such as thee, thou soul of harmony ; 
But though thy lot with gayer be to dwell, 
Surely they will not love thee half so well. 


My soul was even like the troubled sea, 
When the unkind wind would rob it of its rest, 
And thought o’er thought roll’d on impetuously : 
My heart nigh broke, it was so sore distress'd ; 
And thou didst breathe thy syren melody ;— 
The sea was quieted,—my spirit bless’d ; 
Life seem’d almost to hang on thee alone ; 
Would I had never seen thee !—Thou art gone. 


Gone !—and again will dreams of madness crowd ; 
What am I now? Desolate—desolate,— 
I have seen fall the over-charged cloud, 
When of its tears it could not bear the weight, 
To the cold ground: I’ve seen the flow’ret bow’d, 
Which humbly grew till night’s untimely hate 
Delug’d with dewy grief its youthfulness : 
Am I like them? Oh, lady, say not yes! w. 
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THE BEST MEANS OF ENLIGHTENING AND IMPROVING 
THE PEOPLE. 





“ The BEsT and noblest of the human kind 
Are those endowed with a deep-thinking mind ; 
NoR are they useless, who such men obey, 
Submitting still to wisdom’s lawful sway: 
But he who, though unfit his ways to rule, 
Yet will not to a wiser go to school, 
That man is, sure, A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING FOOL,” 





TuerE is scarcely any thing more mortifying and disheartening to 
an enlightened patriot, than to see the party to whom he wishes well, 
throwing away the advantages that lie within their reach, and putting 
themselves in the wrong when their cause is the right one—thus doing 
themselves the double wrong of weakening themselves, both physically 
and morally, both in strength and respectability. That they should be 
unable of themselves to strike out a right path, however much to be 
regretted, would yet be only their misfortune, and not their fault; but 
that, though incapable themselves, and conscious of that incapacity, they 
should still shut their ears against advice when offered, is a degree of 
infatuation that might go far to excuse many a sincere patriot from 
having any thing more to do with them. However, as it is still our 
duty to persevere, and neglect no opportunity of doing any good in our 
power, taking care only that we have done our best, and leaving it to the 
public to profit by our labours or not—I shall point out to them a few of 
the more glaring errors and absurdities into which they are constantly 
falling, and which it would be very easy to avoid; and then subjoin a 
few words of plain practical apvicz, which it would be both easy and 
highly serviceable to them to comply with. 

The errors of both parties, but especially of the Liberals, are of two 
different classes, which must therefore be treated separately and dis- 
tinctly : those respecting the END they have in view, and the MEANS 
by which they seek to attain it. These are so distinct from each other, 
that either of them may be perfectly right. 

And perhaps the most essential difference between the two great 
parties into which England is at present divided, is, that each which is 
most in the right as to the one, is most in the wrong as to the other; 
or, in plainer words, that the one party is right (or, rather, more in the 
right) as to its end, and very wrong in the means it uses to attain it— 
and vice versd. Which is correct, it is probably needless to say. This 
would therefore lead us to the painful conclusion, that the worst party is 
likely to be the strongest, supposing them both to go on as they are doing 
at present, and both to be, as they are generally considered at present, 
pretty equally balanced as to their resources. But, on the other hand, 
in having a better end proposed, the better party have an advantage at 
the outset: so that, if they are only equal, or nearly equal (as they very 
well might be if they chose it) to their opponents in tact—that is, in the 
management of their means—they would then clearly have the ascen- 
dancy, since ‘“‘ Truth and Justice are in their nature stronger than their 
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opposites ;”* and therefore, as the writer just quoted reasons, will turn . 
the scale when parties are otherwise equal—nay, sometimes even against 
superior advantages in other respects: of which the establishment of 
Christianity, and the Reformation, are signal instances. 

The plain truth (and the whole truth, too) appears to be as follows :— 
first, it is from the LipeRAL party alone (or chiefly, which prac- 
tically amounts to just the same thing) that any good can be expected ; 
and therefore the first political object of every good and wise man must 
be, to strengthen that party in every possible way— of course we mean, 
in every lawful way; under which designation we do not include 
threatening a death’s head and cross-bones to whoever shall oppose us— 
nor making false statements or misrepresentations of any kind—nor 
‘‘ speaking evil of dignities’’— nor using coarse and vituperative language 
on any subject. Happily, too, those means of advancing a cause which 
are condemned by conscience and propriety, are the very ones that, in 
the opinion of all sensible people, are the most calculated to injure it. 

The above assertion, however, even after this limitation, may appear 
to some to require both explanation and proof. These shall readily be 
given if asked for ; but as the number of those who need them are pro- 
bably very few, it is of more importance at present to supply those who 
are sufficiently convinced of it with such practical advice as they need, 
and especially to point out to them the errors which they are most con- 
cerned to avoid. It may perhaps be well to add this much of explana- 
tion—that ‘‘ strengthening the liberal party” does not mean promoting 
only such persons to places of office and dignity, for it may happen (for 
reasons to be given afterwards) that such places will sometimes, and 
even often, be better filled by those of opposite principles, especially in 
the church and the law: but it means putting actual power of effecting 
measures of good or evil into good and safe hands: as, for instance, in 
choosing members of Parliament, and all who are to be entrusted with 
irresponsible power. That this much ought to be done, needs no other 
proof than the unquestionable fact (which even their enemies cannot deny), 
that the liberal party are the most disinterested and patriotic, the most 
ready always to sacrifice their private interests to the public good, and to 
look on the whole of society as one large community or family, of which 
he has his own private interests and pursuits, yet owes a duty to the 
whole ; and, above all, their system leaves a proper sphere of action and 
enjoyment for every individual of that community; while the opposite 
party are in general each thinking only of himself, and looking on all 
other individuals as mere machines; and their system proceeds on the 
principle, that the injury of the many is necessary to the gain of the few. 
‘Thus (a fact deserving notice), the whole tribe of swindlers, gamblers, 
forgers, robbers, murderers, and other outcasts of society, belong to the 
latter class, and will always diminish in proportion as right liberal prin- 
ciples have the ascendancy. 

Yet even this rule is not without an exception: for it may happen 
that those who have the best intentions may be disposed to act so ab- 
surdly, that it may even be better to transfer power into worse but 
wiser hands, just as in a dangerous voyage it may be better to give the 
guidance of a vessel to an utterly selfish and unprincipled person, who 








* Butler's Analogy. 
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would be quite willing to let it be wrecked if he could save himself and 
his own goods, but who knows better how to manage it, and whose in- 
terests may prompt him to save it, than to one who would be willing to 
sacrifice his own life for it, but who has less ability. I make this com- 
parison, not to render the opposite party odious, but to teach it the 
necessity of joining wisdom and knowledge to goodness: of having the 
wisdom of the serpent as well as the innocence of the dove. 

Secondly, having decided which of the two great parties (as being de- 
cidedly the better of the two, however faulty still) we must fix on the 
basis of our hope, and the material to work on, in order to the attain- 
ment of any substantial and permanent good, let us at once come to the 
practical part of the question, and inquire (with a view to decide) what 
we ought to do, including, of course, what we ought to endeavour to 
persuade others to do. In order to this, we must now separately consi- 
der the two different questions above-mentioned,—the ENp we have, or 
ought to have, in view, and the mEans by which we are to attain it, 
noticing at the same time the popular errors as to both; and taking 
care to make both as definite* as possible, and also strictly within the 
bounds of practicability—two conditions that are sadly forgotten by po- 
litical reformers in general. 

The one great leading (and misleading) error of the Liberals—the 
fountain-head from whence all the others proceed, and which therefore 
must be attacked in the very threshold of our undertaking—is, this 
very partial aud one-sided view of the truth. The wHoie Trutu, and 
the foundation-stone, or rather the vital root of all perfection both in 
morals and politics, is this: there are two distinct and almost opposite 
classes of virtues, and therefore of objects to be pursued—the amiable and 
benevolent, and the respectable and dignified; and neither a character nor 
a government can be perfect that does not unite both.t This isa point, 
however, which the majority of the liberal party, even after it has been 
pointed out to them, will perhaps refuse to admit. But let them once 
be made aware of the consequences of denying it, and then, even though 
they may not themselves admit it, they will see the necessity of acting 
as if they did, and putting forward as their leaders only such persons as 





* The following opinions of the man who was pre-eminently the ‘ wavagisos” of all 
the philosophers and politicians of our century, may be read with interest aud profit. 

*“ Nov.1, 1830. I see no reformer who asks himself the question, ** What isit that 
I propose to myself to effect in the result ??” 

“March 20,1831. 1 cannot discern a ray of principle in the government plan.” 

“ June 25, 1851. The duplicity and tergiversation of the Whig newspapers is most 
disgusting.” — Coleridge’s Table-Talk. 

The above passages are important, not at all in themselves, but as revealing the 
cause why the ablest and one of the most zealous defenders and martyrs of liberty in 
his youth, became the decided enemy of the liberal party (without changing his 
principles) in the latter half of his life. Had the liberals not made themselves con- 
temptible, nothing would have bribed him to desert them. The same is true of many 
other great men—and obscure men, too. 

+ Itis a consideration at once important and gratifying in the highest degree, tha 
the system which con.bines both these qualities in the greatest perfection is, the 
established religion and constitution of this country; and Addison begins one of bis 
admirable papers in the Spectator with the reflection, that he has always considered 
it a peculiar subject of gratitude, that if he had the power of choosing his own religion 
and government, it would be that of his own country in preference to any other. 
There is indeed this difference between them, that while the former is definite and 
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do. For, the consequence of their neglecting the latter of these classes 
of virtues and objects is, first, that many persons (and some of the most 
illustrious both for rank, talents, and influence among them) who would 
otherwise be disposed to prefer them, go over to the opposite side—as, 
for instance, Burke and Coleridge, who were considered (the latter by 
no less a person than Mr. Fox) as the two individuals who turned the 
scale of the destinies of Europe in favour of legitimacy against liberality ; 
and, secondly, that even if physically the strongest, they can have no 
self-respect or satisfaction in their own system. 

The great engine that is wanting, above all others, for this and for 
all kinds of improvement, whether moral, physical, intellectual, or orna- 
mental, is a respectable and efficient periodical press. And this is the more 
desirable, as it is not only an engine, but a beautiful and delightful ob- 
ject in itself—at once a means and an end. Andnever, in the whole his- 
tory of England, or the world, was there such a noble opportunity for it as 
now. This is a truth so obvious as to need no proof. And shall this golden 
opportunity, like so many others, be lost? Especially when, of all the 
projects in the world, it is at once the most important, and the easiest 
in proportion to its importance—much more so than the establishment 
of the London University, of which the shares are now selling for a 
quarter of their original value! So strange is this infatuation of 
mankind for ‘‘ spending their money for that which is not bread, and 
their labour for that which satisfieth not !’—Nothing more whatever is 
wanting for this than what has been already done, under infinitely less 
favourable circumstances, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge— pity that the knowledge they have taken so much pains to 
diffuse has not been alittle more useful !— Might not such a design be at 
least proposed to some of the leading literary and political characters of 
the age. 

Surely, the public would rather listen to such guides than to Mr. 
Roebuck’s trash, Lord Brougham’s quackery,* or O’Connell’s blarney 
and blackguardism. Not but that all these men are useful in their way, 
if they would only take their proper sphere; but not one of them is fit 
to take the arduous and dignified office of a guide of the public mind ; 
although one of them—whose pardon I beg, for having mentioned (not 
certainly classed) him in such company, might be a very useful assistant 
if he would know, and confine himself, to his real qualifications. 

M. W. 





perfect, the latter is partly undefined and improvable, and must always remain s0, 
though continually improving. But it were much to be wished that those who, as 
Burke well observed, occupy themselves with criticising the constitution, instead of 
enjoying it, and consider the discovery of a flaw a sufficient reason for demolishing 
the whole edifice, would begin by trying their own ability to produce a better entire 
system in its place; for assuredly there is no greater waste of labour, than pointing 
rotten parts in a building without being able torepairthem. The observation applies 
with still more force to cavillers at religion, either natural or revealed ; with this 
advantage, that there, at least in the case of the latter, the answer is much more com- 
plete and satisfactory. And in nothing is the enormous infatuation of the liberals 
more conspicuous, than in wishing to get rid of that which would, if properly under- 
stood and profited by, be to them the greatest ‘‘tower of strength,” and source of 
interest and satisfaction, that is anywhere to be found. We shall perhaps find an 
opportunity of resuming this most interesting subject, either here or elsewhere. 

* Not fraud, but se/f-delusion, owing to want of impartial examination of his own 
hobbies. 
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POLAND. 


Aro of the mighty! whence art thou? 
Thy deeds without a name? 
Thy glory and thy brilliant brow, 
Through fire and flood the same? 
Have setting suns illumed thy grave f— 
Poland! not Greece, we swear to save! 


The flood of time rides on the wind: 
The smile of fame sits on the sea: 
"Twere madness to proclaim him blind 
Whose glory raised Thermopyle ! 
Must we subscribe Gaul’s shameful pass— 
While dreaming of Leonidas? 


The scorn of Franks be still on those 
Whose infamy is like their race : 
Whose coward fraud for ever goes 
Where guilt abhors its parent trace ! 
And every pang and every throe 
Adds terror to the tyrant’s woe! 


Who stood upon the Persians’ tomb, 
Demanding one short moment’s pause ? 
Oh! that the earth had ope’d to womb,— 
And thus he had been spared the cause! 
The sacred cause to him—to aL. 
Who now respond to Poland’s call! 


Arm of the terrible in fight! 
Be nerved now for deeds of arms ; 
A world shall deify thy might— 
Despite war's fierce and fell alarms ! 
For Poland the angel Pity weeps— 
Revenge is foul—Revenge, that sleeps. 


And is there no one Spartan crest 
Upborne in earnest of the war? 
No swelling, burning, patriot breast 
From Albion and the Isles afar ? 
And shall her sun in darkness set, 
Whose patriots are unconquer’d yet? 
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SKETCH OF THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH; 
BY LORD ABINGER. 


Amonest the numerous answers to Mr. Burke’s celebrated ‘ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution,’ the ‘ Vindiciz Galliciz’ was the only 
one which attracted much public notice at the time, and has maintained 

its reputation since. The rest were declamatory trash, founded for the 
most part upon the assumption that democracy was the only law ful form 
of government, or upon the vulgar principle of hostility to all govern- 
ment as an encroachment on the rights of man. The ‘Vindicie Gal- 
lice’ was an attempt, at once ingenious and profound, to justify the 
first steps of the French revolution upon the theory of the British con- 
stitution, and thus to refute Mr. Burke upon his own principles. The 
events which verified that illustrious writer’s predictions had not then 
occurred. The prospect of the future was open to the speculations of 
the enthusiast, as well as of the philosopher. The scene which was 
passing had not then been deformed by any striking example of deliber- 
ate cruelty or injustice. The petty and temporary mischiefs of sedition 
might well be counted as nothing when compared with the lasting 
miseries of servitude; but even these mischiefs had been then visible, 
only as exceptions, in the general progress of the revolution. The 
chains of tyranny were not broken by tumultuous violence, but appeared 
to be dissolved by the triumph of reason over authority and prejudice. 
The most civilized nation in Europe was about to realize the dream of a 
social contract. A government, dictated by the purest patriotism and 
the most exalted wisdom, was to be adopted by the public will, and to 
exhibit a splendid example of the union of perfect liberty with justice, 
peace, good order, and happiness. It was natural for a very young 
man, who, like Mr. Mackintosh, combined the genuine spirit of phi- 
losophy with a generous enthusiasm for liberty, to oppose his sanguine 
hopes to the gloomy prognostics of the venerable sage, whose opinions 
were tempered by Jong experience and profound observation of mankind. 
These had taught him that the influence of passion over any assembly of 
men increases in proportion to their numbers more than the influence of 
reason; that the worship of liberty in the abstract was a delusive mysti- 
cism; that the institutions in which she is embodied must be the 
growth of time; that they can only flourish after they have taken root 
in the sentiments and affections of a people; and that it was visionary 
to expect that an assembly, however formed, should extempore make a 
constitution that would either meet with or merit general approbation. 
There was, however, a power of reasoning as well as a spirit of candour 
in the ‘ Vindicie Gallice’ that did not escape Mr. Burke, who was 
pleased to cultivate an acquaintance with the author, and to express his 
admiration of the work. It certainly produced a great impression upon 
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me. The first time it fell into my hands, I devoted the entire night to 
the perusal of it, and rose with a strong admiration of the various powers, 
as well as the learning, it exhibited, and an equal desire to become ac- 
quainted with the author. 

The opportunity did not present itself till some time afterwards, when 
Mr. Mackintosh, being called to the har, was proposed as a candidate in 
a debating society of which I was a member. The society was then 
confined to barristers and members of Parliament, and reckoned amongst 
its members several individuals who have since figured in eminent 
stations.—Mr. Perceval, Lord Bexley, Mr. Richard Ry der, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, Lord Tenterden, Lord Ly ndhurst, and others who, if Sortene 
had been equally favourable to their pretensions, might perhaps have 
been as conspicuous. The nation was then involved in war. The 
character which the French revolution had by that time exhibited, ex- 
posed those, who were suspected to have been its partisans, to a pro- 
scription from certain circles. The majority of our little society consisted 
of the supporters of the war and of the government. I trembled for the 
fate of Mr. Mackintosh, till | found in Mr. Perceval] an equal admiration 
of his work, and an equal desire with my own to receive him into our 
seciety. His influence was then employed to canvass for him, and we 
had the satisfaction to carry his election, and shortly after to form an ac- 
quaintance with him. He was soon distinguished by his power and 
eloquence as a debater, and not less by the sweetness of his temper and 
the facility of his manners. He became popular even with those who 
had been most opposed to his entrance. Every one was glad to cultivate 
his society, and no man was more courted or caressed by those who 
could appreciate his extensive and accurate knowledge, or could profit 
by the graces and richness of his conversation. He was the centre of a 
very extensive literary circle, which embraced the most distinguished, 
with many other meritorious though less known, proficients in literature. 
In his house and at his table were enjoyed the most agreeable as well as 
the most enlightened society in London. It was my happiness to be 
allowed to cultivate a close intimacy with him which was never inter- 
rupted daring his life. I mention with mixed sensations of pleasure and 
regret, the names of those who were our common friends, and who 
formed the principal figures in our social intercourse—Romilly, Dumont, 
Tennant, Wishaw, Rogers, Sharp, Robert Smith, and the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. At a meeting at the house of Mr. Mackintosh, a dinner-club 
was projected, which lasted for above tw enty-five years, under the pro- 
visional name of the ‘ King of Clubs.’ It comprised many very dis- 
tinguished and agreeable persons: I am at a loss to know why it ever 
ceased. 

In the more unmixed circles of his society, almost every subject of 
letters and metaphysics was freely discussed ; and in every discussion, 
Mr. Mackintosh bore an eminent part, not only for knowledge and 
acuteness, but for a spirit of candour and a love of truth, which were 
ever inhim paramount to the desire of victory. His learning, various and 
extensive, was not confined to ancient authors, nor those of the English 
language, in which he was deeply read, but embraced a great portion of 
foreign literature, more especially German and French. With the latter 
he was particularly conversant, and enjoyed, amongst the philosophers 
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and men of letters of France, a distinguished reputation. is facility in 
the French language was proved by a remarkable instance before he 
went to India. A cause between two Frenchmen had been referred to 
arbitration; he was counsel for the plaintiff. The defendant, a noble 
emigrant, pleaded his own cause in person. When the parties were 
assembled before the arbitrator, the defendant complained of the hard- 
ship to which he was exposed from his imperfect knowledge of English, 
having to combat a gentleman of such extraordinary talents as he who 
appeared for his opponent was known to possess. Mr. Mackintosh, to 
accommodate him, without further preparation, made his speech, and 
conducted the whole controversy, in French, with a facility and elegance 
that were applauded by all who heard him. The author, whom he al- 
ways appeared to me to prefer above all others, was Cicero, with every 
part of whose writings he was familiar, and retained in his memory most 
of the passages which he thought distinguished by any peculiar merit. 
He considered him the greatest master of morals and philosophy, and 
his works the most universal magazine of wisdom and eloquence; he 
thought that if Demosthenes equalled him in force and vehemence of 
passion, he was far from approaching him in variety, grace, urbanity, 
imagination, or knowledge. The delight he took in this author, if we 
may trust the judgment of Quintilian, proved the perfection of his taste. 
‘Multum ille proficisse se sciat cui Cicero valde placebit.’ 

He had chosen the Norfolk circuit, which did not offer a very exten- 
sive field to his exertions. His progress in the profession of the law at 
the commencement was not equal to his just pretensions; he was de- 
sirous of devoting a portion of his time and his abundant knowledge to 
giving public lectures on the law of nature and nations. For this pur- 
pose, he applied to the society of Lincoln’s Inn for the use of their hall. 
There again he was encountered by political prejudice ; difficulties were 
suggested, and objections urged, of a formal nature, against such an 
appropriation of the hall; but the real objection was, the apprehension 
of the doctrines he might teach. Mr. Perceval once more became his 
friend, ard used his influence with such of the benchers as were known 
to him, to set them right, and subdue their scruples. Whilst the ne- 
gociation was pending, however, he composed the preliminary lecture— 
a sort of prospectus of the whole design, and of the principles of the 
lecturer. Having submitted the manuscript to some of his most inti- 
mate friends, he was advised to publish it without delay, as the best 
measure he could adopt to secure the approbation of the public, and ob- 
tain the consent of the benchers to his application. The effect produced 
by this publication surpassed our most sanguine hopes. It was received 
with unmixed applause by all parties, and most highly valued by those 
who were the best judges. The style was, in simplicity and elegance, a 
great improvement upon that of the ‘ Vindiciz Gallic,’ which bore too 
evident marks that the author had, in his early studies, been captivated by 
the vigour of Dr. Johnson. His more mature taste had relished the sweet- 
ness and delicacy of Addison and the richness of Burke. I am disposed 
to consider this essay as the most perfect of all his writings. The late 
Dr. Currie of Liverpool, himself a great example as well as a great 
critic in the art of composition, in a letter to me on the subject of Mr. 
Mackintosh’s literary attainments, expressed his opinion that this essay 
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had placed him at the head of the writers of the present age. Every- 
body became anxious to hear the lectures which were announced with 
so much elegance, learning, and reverence for truth. The difficulties of 
the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn vanished, and their hall was never more 
honoured than by the use which they now readily permitted him to make 
of it. There he delivered a course of lectures to the most learned and 
polite audience which the metropolis could afford :—not students only, 
who sought instruction as a duty, but peers, ministers of state, members 
of parliament, eminent judges, the gravest lawyers, and the most 
distinguished men of letters, crowded to hear and admire him. Here, 
with little preparation, and, for the most part, without previous compo- 
sition, he poured out the abundance of his stores in the most perspicuous 
and elegant diction, with a facility, and a force of argument and illustra- 
tion, that could not be surpassed. Maintaining all the principles which 
induced him to take a liberal view of the theories of government and 
society, he nevertheless thought it the duty of a teacher of morals and 
politics to inculcate rules and not exceptions, and to prove that it was 
not the great business of life to seek out the occasions, and cherish the 
means of resistance to authority—much less to preach up disconteut as 
a merit, and sedition asaduty. He satisfied his friends, and conciliated 
his opponents in politics, by aiming his flight above all party questions 
and temporary topics, and laying the great foundations of society, and 
government, and law, in the wants and principles of human nature. 
During this extraordinary display of talent, Mr. Mackintosh maintained 
as high a reputation as it was possible for a private individual to enjoy. 
The way was opened to him into every society ; his presence was esteemed 
an honour and a charm in every company. But though these lectures 
added so greatly to his fame, the popularity they gave him, and the 
habits of life they produced, were not so favourable to his progress at the 
bar. To descend from knowledge to rudiments is ever an irksome task, 
and it was not to be expected that one, who possessed so complete a 
mastery over the great rules and principles of all legal science, should 
readily condescend to the daily drudgery necessary to the technical parts 
of practice in the legal profession, and not very consistent with the 
alluremnts offered by a command of society, and a peculiar facility both 
of receiving and giving pleasure in it. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
he might have accomplished whatever his taste had led hm to desire in 
the profession of the law. He had become too well known not to be well 
encouraged, and it seemed to depend upon himself what degree of suc- 
cess he should attain, and in what particular line. He confined his 
practice chiefty to the business of parliament, as most suitable to his taste 
and habits, and made rapid advances in that department. During the 
short peace of Amiens and the administration of Mr. Addington, he was 
called upon to defend Monsieur Peltier, the editor of a French journal 
published in London, who was prosecuted by government for a libel 
upon Buonaparte, then first Consul of France. The defence has ben pub- 
lished ; considered as a treatise, it is a master-piece of eloquence and 
reason. Some, however, who most esteemed the author, thought that 
the manner was too didactic; that the style had borrowed something from 
the habits of the lecturer, and that it wanted the compression and forcethat 
were desirable in forensic performances. Whatever might be its defects 
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in these particulars, in my judgment, its merit in others surpassed the 
powers of any other advocate. Monsieur Peltier was convicted; bu€ 
the war which soon followed, rescued him from punishment. 

During the continuance of the peace, Mr. Mackintosh visited Paris. 
His reception there, and his success in society, was as remarkable as in 
England. The [First Consul expressed a strong desire to see him: he 
was accordingly introduced ; but, by some accident, Buonaparte had mis- 
taken for Lin ‘Mr. W. Frankland, ‘and had paid that gentlemen many 
compliments upon his reputation as a writer, and particularly as the 
author of the ‘ Vindicie Gallice.’ Mr. W. Frankland, not being much 
accustomed to speak French, found it impossible to undeceive him, and 
was obliged to accept the civilities intended for Mr. Mackintosh, whose 
conversation with the great captain was confined to such trifling questions 
us are necessarily current at all courts. One of those questions which 
I believe was proposed to him, as well as to Mr. Erskine, was, whether 
he had ever been Lord Mayor of London. The mistake was afterwards 
a subject of much pleasantry with both the gentlemen who had been the 
subjects of it. 

The administration of Mr. Addington, and the hollow truce, miscalled 
a peace, which accompanied it, had to a certain extent, and for a certain 
time, softened the asperity of political parties in England. During this 
period the office of Recorder at Bombay was proposed to Mr. Mackintosh 
by the minister in the most flattering terms. Those of his friends who 
were most attached to him viewed with regret his determination to accept 
it. They deplored deeply the loss of his society, and entertained a hope 
that a splendid career awaited him in his own country. They felt it as 
a reproach to Great Britain that so distinguished a man should be ban- 
ished from her shores to seek the means of honourable subsistence for 
himself and his family in any other land. They could not however pre- 
sume to judge of the circumstances which made this step a measure of 
prudence ‘on his part, and they fully acknowledged that to accept a ju- 
dicial station, in which he could only serve his country with integrity and 
advantage when perfectly impartial and unbiassed by political faction, 
was perfectly consistent with his honour, and with the allegiance due to 
that party with whom he was most connected by private attachment 
and common objects of public pursuit. They thought it higly honour- 
able to the minister to make such an offer to a gentleman who professed 
no attachment to him or his party, upon the undisputed grounds of fit- 
ness for the office, and they were convinced that he could accept it with 
a conscience equally free from the apprehension of political feeling on 
the bench and from the reproach of violating any principle of duty. 
Others who professed a great attachment to him and an equal interest in 
his reputation, could not pardon him for what they were pleased to in- 
sinuate was an apostacy from party. It is the justice of political factions 
to be more rigorous in exacting sacrifices from their adherents than 
generous in rewarding them. Mackintosh, however, was not openly 
attacked. The means taken to wound his reputation were by occasional 
sneers, and by the circulation of calumnies grounded upon a distorted 
view of facts. It is needless to specify or allude to these, as he obtained 
ample amends for the mischief that was aimed at him by the full conces- 
sion of those who had been most engaged in propagating reports to 
which they who knew him best had never given the slightest credit. 
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As I profess only to give such particulars of him as fell within my own 
knowledge, I pass over the period of his service as Recorder of Bombay. 
He acquitted himself with honour in that office. He possessed every 
talent and every acquirement necessary for a judicial station. During 
the whole period of his service he was the sole judge of his court. The 
anxiety and labour he bestowed upon the consideration of some import- 
ant cases were testified by his correspondence with his friends inEngland. 
He wrote to me occasionally on such subjects, as well as on others that 
he thought might attract my attention. I regret that I have not been 
able to find several of his letters on which I placed a high value. 

He returned to this country in 1812, after an absence of eight years, 
and found his friend Mr. Perceval at the head of public affairs. I had 
before learned from that minister himself, his wish to have the benefit of 
Sir James Mackintosh’s assistance, and to place him in some eminent 
office, worthy of his talent and reputation. I expressed my doubt 
whether he could be induced to accept any political office in the existing 
state of parties, but I was not fully aware till the day of Mr. Perceval’s 
death, that the proposal had actually been made and rejected. ‘The cir- 
cumstances will be thought worthy of narration by those who take an 
interest in the history and character of Sir James Mackintosh. 

My excellent and much valued friend, the late Lord Cawdor, made 
some communication to me on the subject of the representation of the 
county of Nairn in Scotland, in which his family and connexions had an 
influence, that would be important at the next general election. I 
ventured to suggest to him Sir James Mackintosh, as one who would do 
most honour to his lordship’s interest, and who could not fail of being 
acceptable to that county as the neighbourhood of the seat of his birth 
and family. Lord Cawdor acquiesced without hesitation in all that I 
said; he had, however, but a slight personal knowledge of Sir James, 
and had heard some doubts cast upon his political principles. He was 
not desirous that the county of Nairn should be represented by any per- 
son that would accept office under the existing administration, and at all 
events would not himself be the instrument of recommending such a 
candidate. It was impossible I could give him any positive assurance 
upon this point, upon which I had never conversed with my friend since 
his return from India, and I could not desire him to act on my opinion 
in so delicate an affair; especially as I had reason to believe that Sir 
James would be exposed to the temptation of office. It was therefore 
arranged that I should endeavour to ascertain from himself whether he 
persevered in those political sentiments and attachments which he was 
known to profess before he went to India, and whether they would so 
far prevail with him as to make him decline office. I proceeded with- 
out delay on my mission, and found him at home, in the act of folding 
up a letter. I stated to him that I had been asked more than once what 
part he was likely to take if in Parliament, and that I took the liberty of 
an old and sincere friend in putting the question to himself, that I might 
be able to answer it on the best authority—that I certainly had my own 
opinion upon it, but that was not enough to satisfy inquiries that might 
be made with a serious object. He replied that he was not surprised at 
such a question being proposed to me, after the insinuations that had 
been made against his political consistency: that he had thought it not 
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improbable that some proposal might be made to him on his return from 
India, and had therefore maturely deliberated, on his passage home, 
what course it would become him to pursue, with reference to the state 
in which he might find parties on his arrival; that his family and pecu- 
niary circumstances would not justify him in rejecting any situation 
which might add to his fortune, if he could accept it with honour and a 
safe conscience ; that there might be circumstances, some of which I was 
aware of, that might justify him to the world in abandoning the Whig 
party; but that he was satisfied he could not accept a political office 
under Mr. Perceval’s administration withot violating those feelings and 
principles which had hitherto governed him, and had made up his mind, 
that he should best consult his own peace and comfort by adhering to 
the party to which he had always been attached. ‘Asa proof of my 
sincerity,’ said he, ‘ allow me to read you this letter, which I am just 
about to despatch to Mr. Perceval. You are aware how much I have 
been indebted to his kindness. He has been very marked in his atten- 
tion to me since my return, and yesterday requested to see me in Down- 
ing-street. He, there, after many obliging expressions, stated his wish 
not only to see me in Parliament, but in some high office, that he was 
pleased to say might be worthy of me; that with that view he had en- 
deavoured to make an arrangement to place me at the head of the Board 
of Control; and though he could not accomplish that object immediately, 
nor perhaps before the dissolution of the present Parliament, he had it 
in his power to offer me aseat in the House of Commons, if I would 
now accept it. I was so touched with the frankness of his proposal and 
with the kindness and earnestness of his manner, that though I required 
no time for deliberation, I thought there would be something like rude- 
ness in a sudden rejection of it, and I therefore told him, if it were a 
question of personal feeling and respect for him, I should not hesitate 
an instant in accepting an offer so flattering to me; that there were, 
however, other considerations involved in it, which might weigh with 
me in an opposite direction; but that at all events I thought it due to 
the friendly sentiments he had expressed towards me, to take some time 
to deliberate before I made up my mind to give him an answer. Here 
is my answer, and I am very glad that I have an opportunity of showing 
it to you before I send it.’ He then read the letter, which, in terms 
highly courteous to Mr. Perceval, contained the substance of what he 
stated tome. I was too much delighted with this signal proof of the 
integrity of my friend to conceal either my satisfaction or my secret ; 
nor could I deny myself the gratification of letting him enjoy, at the very 
moment when he was making so noble a sacrifice to principle, the most 
appropriate compensation he could receive. I hailed him at once mem- 
ber for Nairnshire, and set before him the honour and fame which he 
could not fail to acquire by his talents in the House of Commons, as well 
as the gratitude of the party to whose service he so nobly devoted them. 
The letter was never received. Whilst I hastened homewards to put 
into writing the substance of this conversation for Lord Cawdor, I 
received the intelligence that Mr. Perceval had just been shot by an 
assassin, as he entered the House of Commons. 

Sir James Mackintosh shortly afterwards proceeded to Cawdor Castle, 
where he passed a portion of the ensuing summer in cultivating the in- 
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terest which he represented in the next Parliament. From the time of 
his arrival in this country, he had devoted much labour to the investigation 
of historical documents and papers, with a view to a great work which 
was expected from him. His anxiety to search for the truth, and to 
leave no source of intelligence that came within his reach unexplored, 
gave him but little leisure for the task of composition. The superadded 
occupation of Parliament unfortunately contributed to that disappoint- 
ment which has been experienced by his friends and the public. He 
soon took a leading part in the debates of the House of Commons; and 
it is enough to say that he lost nothing of his reputation by his perform- 
ances there. 

If, however, I may be allowed to express an opinion on that subject, 
I should say that the House of Commons was not the theatre where the 
happiest efforts of his eloquence could either be made or appreciated. 
Whatever may be the advantages derived from the division of political 
men into parties, it is obvious that it must have an important influence 
upon the character of the debates in that assembly. The result of each 
discussion, and even the exact numerical division, being, upon most im- 
portant questions, known beforehand, the speakers do not aim so much 
at conviction, as to give satisfaction to their respective parties, and to 
make the strongest case for the public. Hence a talent for exaggeration, 
for sarcasm, for giving a dexterous turn to the events of a debate, is 
more popular, and perhaps more useful, than the knowledge which can 
impart light, or the candour which seeks only for justice and truth. 
It is the main object of each party to vindicate itself, or to expose the 
antagonist party to indignation and contempt. Hence the most success- 
ful speaker—that is, he who is heard with the greatest pleasure, very often 
is one who abandons the point of debate altogether, and singles out 
from the adversary some victim whom he may torture by ridicule or 
reproach, or lays hold of some popular party topic, either to point the 
public indignation against his opponents, or to flatter the passions of his 
adherents. Many of the speeches are not, in effect, addressed to the 
supposed audience, but to the people ; and consequently, like scene- paint- 
ing, which is to be viewed at a distance, and by unskilful eyes, are more 
remarkable for the boldness of the figures, and the vivacity of the colour- 
ing, than for nature and truth. It is not the genus deliberativum,* but 
the genus demonstrativum, of eloquence, that is most successful in the 
House of Commons. The highest praise of Sir James Mackintosh is, 
that he was, by disposition and nature, the advocate of truth. His elo- 
quence and his powers were best fitted for that temperate sort of discus- 
sion which, admitting every ornament of diction and illustration that can 
please the taste or the imagination, still addresses itself to the judgment, 
and makes the passions themselves captives to reason. He could not, 
without being easily foiled and surpassed, attempt that strain of invective 
and vituperation of all manner of things and persons which is sometimes 
so eminently successful in debate, not by the fascination of its charms, 
but the force of terror, and which, though it may open the way to station 
and fortune, never either produces conviction, or leaves a sensation of 





* “The genus deliberutivum is for the senate; the genus demonstrativum is con- 
versant in praise and blame.”—Cic. de Inventione. 
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pleasure behind. The mildness of his temper, the correctness of his 
judgment, the abundance of his knowledge, and the perfection of his 
taste, all combined to make him averse to the pursuit of applause, either 
by inflicting pain upon others, or by sacrificing truth and good feeling to 
the coarse appetite of the vulgar. It cannot be denied that, whenever 
the nature of the subject and the disposition of the House were favourable 
to lis qualities as a speaker, he exhibited specimens of eloquence that 
were of the highest order, and elicited the most unqualified applause. 

During the period whilst he was most engaged in Parliament, his 
avocations, as well as my own, in another line, interposed obstacles to 
our private intercourse, which it was oftener my fate to lament, than 
within my power to overcome. But as the course of his life was then pub- 
lic, and his pursuits matter of general interest and notoriety, it is needless 
to dwell upon that part of his history which, from the period ofhis entering 
Parliament to the close of his life, must form part of the history of his 
country. 

I cannot, however, omit the mention of the first occasion when he 
might, without scruple or disparagement to his own honour, have ac- 
cepted office ; I mean the period when Mr. Canning was desired by his 
late Majesty to form a government.* It is no part of the present sub- 
ject to enter into a history of the negociation that took place between 
Mr. Canning and some of the Whig party at that time. But I can state 
upon my own knowledge, the surprise and the concern Mr. Canning 
expressed, that the name of Sir James Mackintosh was not amongst the 
list of those who were proposed to form a coaliton with him ; he had 
certainly thought him, not in merit only, but in estimation, one of the 
foremost of his party, and he was aware of the sacrifices he had made to 
it. Shortly afterwards His Majesty was pleased to admit him of his 
Privy Council. Upon the last change of administration,t when a new 
ministry was formed by a coalition of individuals of all the different 
parties in the State, but under the influence of Lord Grey, a subordinate 
place in the Board of Control was the reward of his long life of merit and 
exclusion. The difficulty of distributing office amongst so many expect- 
ants, must be the consolation to his frends, for this apparently inadequate 
station for one so eminent, and who had lost so much by his adherence 
to party. To those whoare not in the secret, it must be matter at least 
of surprise, that neither parliamentary experience, nor a well-earned 
reputation, nor long-tried devotion, nor the habits of business, were so 
much in request as to find their way into any but a comparatively in- 
significant place at a board, at the head of which Sir James Mackintosh, 
rather than abandon his party, had, in other times, declined to preside. 
Such is the caprice of fortune, or the wantonness of power, in the distri- 
bution of favours! There is a certain degree of merit which is more 
convenient for reward than the highest. Caligula made his horse a con- 
sul to show the absoluteness of his authority. Perhaps it is something 
of the same feeling which occasionally actuates princes and ministers in 
the honours they bestow. Those who can have no other claim to suc- 
cess than the pure, independent will of their patrons, are more striking 


* April, 1827, + November, 1830, 
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examples of power, and are bound to them by a gratitude unqualified by 
any pretensions. Assuredly, those who knew the history of Sir James 
Mackintosh, and were conscious of his extraordinary acquirements, were 
as much surprised as Mr. Canning had been, to find that he was not 
placed in that cabinet, which he was so well fitted to inform by his 
wisdom, and to moderate by his counsels. 

It is not, however, my desire to speak of this illustrious man as a 
politician—much less as a party man. His merit and his pretensions 
have placed him, and will maintain him with posterity, in a position far 
above those who were engaged in the petty strife of party, aud the con- 
tentions for power. His genius and his talents will shed a lustre over 
the age in which he lived, when his more fortunate competitors for 
temporary objects are forgotten. As an elegant writer, a consummate 
master of metaphysics and moral philosophy ; as a profound historian ; 
as an accomplished orator, he will be known to all future times. The 
charms of his conversation—the pleasure and the instruction which 
were found in his society, can be appreciated by contemporaries only, 
who enjoyed the opportunity of intercourse with him. They alone can 
bear testimony to that urbanity of manner, and that sweetness of temper, 
which mitigated the awe inspired by the superiority of his mind and the 
profoundness of his knowledge, and made the approach to him not only 
safe, but delightful—which conciliated confidence, and softened the emo- 
tions of envy. Of that passion he was himself altogether unconscious 
and incapable. His greatest pleasure was to find cause for encomium in 
others, and to draw merit from obscurity. He loved truth for its own 
sake, and exercised his mighty power in dialectics, not for his own repu- 
tation, but for the investigation of truth. As a critic, he was inclined 
more to candour than severity. He was touched by whatever was just, 
original, or worthy of praise ; he sought after it with as much ardour as 
others feel in the detection of faults. His wit did not require the foil of 
deformity to give it splendour; its brilliancy was best displayed in 
illustrating beauty, for which he had the keenest relish. He possessed, 
in an eminent degree, one of the most amusing faculties of wit, a lively 
sense of the ridiculous; but he could laugh at folly without exciting 
anger or fear, could be just without an air of severity, entertaining 
without satire, and brilliant without sarcasm. Noman ever lived more 
in society, or shone more in conversation; yet it would be difticult—I 
should say, impossible, to ascribe a sentiment, or even an original 
sentence to him, the least tinctured with envy, malice, or uncharitableness. 

But I have been betrayed by the subject further than I intended. 
The memory of departed excellence, ‘like the sound of distant music, 
is pleasing, though mournful to the soul.’ Even this melancholy tribute, 
in awakening recollections of the past, is not without its charm. One 
thing only is wanting to make it a source of consolation, and even of 
pleasure—that he could but be conscious of the genuine affection and 
pious feeling with which it is paid. 
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ZEPHYR AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Wuen the bright-hair’d Morn, 
With her dropping horn, 

Blows sweet on the mountain-side, 
Where the dale-queens lie, 

With a light foot, I 

O’er their green tiaras glide. 


I waken each flower 

In her grassy bower, 

But I do not—dare not stay, 
For I must be gone 

To attend the Sun 

At the eastern gate of the day! 


‘“* Fare thee well! farewell !” 

As I leave her cell, 

I can hear the young Rose sigh : 
And the Harebell too 

Bids me oft adieu! 

With a tear in her dim blue eye. 


As pale as the snow 

Does the Lilly grow, 

When my wild feet near her rove, 
Yet she lets me sip 

Of her nectarious lip, 

As long and as deep as I love. 


To make me her prize, 

Pretty Primrose tries, 

Kissing and clasping my feet ; 

But Violets cling 

So fast to my wing, 

That my feathers are full of them yet ! 


Each flower of the lea 

Has a bed for me, 

But I will not—cannot stay, 
For I must be gone 

To attend the Sun 

At the Western gate of the day! 
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AN EPOCH IN THE LIFE OF MULCIBER SMITH. 


Mutciser T. B. Smith was a philosopher, and something of a fatalist. 
His philosophy had made him a cynic; his fatalism, an idler. Under 
their influence in combination, his prospects in life had become any- 
thing but cheering. No man ever more bitterly inveighed against for- 
tune, for no man, he thought, had ever been more scurvily treated by 
the goddess. The fact is, however, that Mulciber was more prone to 
habits of profitless cogitation than to habits of industry; and as moral 
do not always turn out quite so successfully as mercantile speculations, 
he was richer in ideas than in gold, so that fortune was not so much to 
be reproached, after all. 

At the age of twenty-seven he had already tried several schemes, and 
devised many more, whereby to gain for himself a gentlemanly subsist- 
ence ; for it so happened, most unluckily, that he was not born to a 
ready-fabricated competency, albeit no one was better qualified to fulfil 
the office of a patrician in one of its chicfest attributes,—namely, a most 
contemptuous antipathy to business. Bred to the law, he had become 
early disgusted with the drudzery of that sordid profession—so he deemed 
it—and, trusting to the general excellence of his parts, he had resolved 
to abandon forensic eminence, and to live by the exertion of his versatile 
talents. But what Mulciber called exertion was, he at length found, 
insufficient to secure those pecuniary supplies without which the most 
gentlemanly disposed and highly gifted people are apt to become out 
at elbows. 

Mulciber was a ‘‘ genius;” his friends told him so, and he had too 
high a sense of their discernment to doubt the truth or the soundness of 
their opinion in this respect: besides, his own judgment, modestly 
avowed, inclined to the same conviction. Nothing is more dangerous 
to the worldly prosperity of a youth than the consciousness of genius 
really or imaginarily possessed. It generates a spirit of trustingness in 
something or other—a very ill, or rather not at all, defined hope in some 
good luck to happen soon—that induces the possessor to frustrate the 
most laudably-formed progress by delay. Every scheme or measure 
that prudence from time to time suggests, and reason sanctions, is pro- 
crastinated, in the expectation that a better will by-and-bye present 
itself; and, as nothing usually comes of nothing, the best intentions and 
cleverest designs, when only thought about, prove in most instances 
remarkable for their sterility. This was just the case with Mulciber. 
His happiest conceits and finest devices generally ended just where they 
began—in imagination ; he contented himself with thinking about them, 
and deferred their execution, in the delusive hope that something more 
worthy of his energies might emanate soon ; or, if he began at all, it 
was upon so many excellent things at once, that each retarded and de- 
feated the perfect accomplishment of all. This versatility of genius 
mostly destroys its profitableness to the owner, and a poor genius is very 
apt to doubt the universal fitness of things; a thousand to one, there- 
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fore, but in due time he moralizes himself into a misanthrope. Unless 
activity of the body be proportioned to activity of mind, poverty, by 
a very harsh, but not less excellent law of nature, is commonly the 
result; and poverty, for this very reason, had been, was, and promised 
still to be, the lot of Mulciber T. B. Smith. 

Accordingly, at the age of twenty-seven, and after much uphill and 
very various work—the expected something or other being as far dis- 
tant now as on the first day of hoping—he discovered the startling fact, 
that after the payment of his just debts and funeral expenses (these, to 
be sure, were not yet a real burthen upon his estate, but, as they would 
be to be incurred in the end, they ought in strictness to be honourably 
estimated now), he would not be possessed of any great pecuniary sur- 
plus; in short, he owed his tailor eight pounds and some indifferent shil- 
lings, and was six weeks in arrear with his landlord for lodging-rent— 
to pay which sums he could find, after a rigid examination of his ex- 
chequer, little better than two solitary sovereigns. This, if not sur- 
prising, was vexatious. 

It is undoubtedly true, that for some days past he had been aware of 
the diminution of his finances, and of the growing increase of the de- 
mand which would soon of necessity be made upon them ; he was sensi- 
ble that they must be low, but he did not precisely know they were so 
low. . He had been engaged in hoping that something or other would 
turn up immediately to avert the temporary cloud upon his destiny— 
Mulciber was an excellent hoper—and, as the subject of such an 
inquiry was not peculiarly tempting, he had continued to postpone it 
de die in diem; but when money is getting low, it is astonishing how 
easily it becomes calculable. He tried anxiously to remember whether 
any pecuniary debts were payable to him, but after a severe exercise of 
his memory in this particular, he failed to recollect any individual who 
owed him a shilling. His position was unpleasant, but what could he 
do? This was a question more easily asked than answered; so he trusted 
to fate, and had recourse to hoping with greater energy than ever. 
Much of the painfulness of this predicament, however, had been soothed 
by the contemplation of a novel crotchet, which accident had recently 
evoked from the mysterious recesses of his cerebral organ. In a gossip 
between two neighbours upon the subject of a scape-grace son, which 
during an evening’s ramble he partly overheard, something about ‘‘ the 
necessity of sticking to one thing in life,” fell upon his ear ; he pordered 
over the words, and deemed them good. Now, upon the virtue of this 
hint, which it was evidently his destiny to receive, he had been rumi- 
nating ever since, and trying hard to determine which of his talents he 
should for the future permanently and exclusively cultivate; but the 
perplexing part of the affair was to hit upon the best. He possessed— 
he felt it—abundance of notable resources, any one of which, with a 
little futher training, might be made available; it might be mechani- 
cal, and therefore vulgar, but adverse circumstances—fate—made it 
necessary : the difficulty was to select the one which should hold out 
the fairest chances of ulterior success. The danger to be dreaded was 
a mis-choice, and he felt himself in the awkwardness of a many-horned 
dilemma. 

The longer he reflected the more indecisive he became, and day after 
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day had passed without finding him at all determined in his preference. 
He possessed a good deal of scientific knowledge—should it be science ? 
He was an accomplished man—should it be fine arts? He had read 
much, and was a scribbler—should it be literature—light, moral, or 
political ? 

Whenever Mulciber was puzzled, it was his custom to “ consult 
nature,” in a vagabond stroll out of doors, with much about the same 
profit as one looks first at one corner of the ceiling, then at another, for 
a bright idea difficult to achieve, and not always found when sought. 
A little meditation might, he imagined, lead to a lucky thought to guide 
him in his extremity ; and so, for the fiftieth time, he had recourse to 
the old expedient. He donned his hat, and wandered forth from the 
oppressive dulness of his own den, away to the pastures of Putney. He 
was very partial to the water, especially in sunny weather. Indolent 
people generally are. There is an indescribable pleasure in gazing on 
the rippling river, sparkling with sunbeams, the tide flowing up or 
down—just as it happens—and the broad bosom of the water dotted 
with gay wherries and their weary loads, or relieved of its monotony 
by the passing interlude of a square-built coal-barge or two, heavy and 
black as a bad man’s conscience. Mulciber made choice of a retired 
spot close to the water’s edge, and threw himself listlessly down to muse 
in quiet and repose. Every thing around him appeared beautiful, happy, 
and serene. ‘The sky was clear, and the clouds bright and downy: the 
little birds chirruped and sang gleefully about; the insects hummed 
dreamily through the air ; the very earth itself seemed to breathe forth 
gladness, in the living sheet of incense that glisteningly and quiveringly 
ascended from its surface; and all things, in short, appeared calm, 
peaceful, and harmonious, except the perturbed Mulciber, whom destiny 
delighted so to cross. He took a brief review of his present condition, 
and of the urgent necessity of at once attempting “ something or 
other,” to give to it a brighter aspect; this, indeed, was a painful 
and exhausted theme, which he was but too glad to forget. So he 
picked the grass, looked at the clouds, then upon the water, and flung 
pebbles into it by way of provoking pleasanter reveries. Still, however, 
the sickening question would continue to obtrude, of ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

As a fatalist, Mulciber more than half imagined it was scarcely worth 
trying to do anything, despite the importunities of prudence; and as a 
philosopher, he was almost prepared to yield passively to whatsoever 
circumstances might betide him, ‘‘ let the worst come to the worst.” 
But neither his philosophy nor his fatalism could repress two images 
which continually haunted his imagination—namely, the spectres of his 
tailor and his landlord. In the light of day, or the obscurity of night— 
in every season of the twenty-four hours, morning, noon, or eventide — 
they pressed themselves upon his morbid vision. It was vexatious— 
very ; but still there they were: in street or field—in solitude or in the 
crowd—at home or abroad—Mr. Truefit and Mr. Firstfloor were ever the 
prominent and pestilential objects of his unwilling contemplation. If 
he looked at the sky, the clouds seemed to assume the appearance of 
tailors’ shopboards; the very foliage of the trees arranged itself into 
enlarged and multiplied profiles of features too well remembered ; every 
passenger who crcessed his path appeared a Mr, Truefit, a Mr. Firstfloor, 
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or some member of their respective families. If he slept, he dreamed 
of their importunities, and his own eloquent appeals to their sympathies 
and clemency ; in truth, sleeping or waking, he was sorely harrassed by 
these two-fold torments. ‘‘ What can I do?” was often asked, but 
answer there was none; and straightway the phantoms would re-appear, 
in still more vivid colours, more distinct outline, than before. 

Whilst Mulciber was thus wrestling with his memory, the splash of 
oars struck upon his ear, and a small boat-party of men and women 
rounded the point, and approached that part of the shore whereon he 
lay. He looked, and thought he beheld his eternal pursuers in the 
living flesh before him. It is true, that Mr. Truefit was short, spare, 
and pallid, and Mr. Firstfloor tall, sturdy, and florid; and, therefore, 
bore no striking resemblance to each other; but habits of long and 
anxious speculation upon a subject intimately connected with their 
persons, had at last so blended and associated their corporeal peculiarities 
together in the mind’s eye of Mulciber, that an artificial identity had 
been somehow established between them and every other male member 
of the community who chanced to come within the field of his optics. 
He had been hourly, daily, and weekly, under this delusion, yet the 
oft detected mistakes had failed to correct his perverted visuality. But 
could he be mistaken now? Was it them, indeed; was that young 
woman in the pink bonnet, Miss Amelia, his landlord’s daughter; was 
the other, in the green silk dress, Mrs. Truefit? It was—it must be— 
it could be no others! Should he rise and run, or turn on his side and 
sham somnolence? Cui bono? He would be recognised by his garb or 
his gait, in either act. Besides, why flee? Mulciber was a nervous 
man— that is to say, mental worry had made him a bit of a coward ; 
and though neither of his creditors was actually aware of his pressing 
difficulties, yet he who knew them so well himself, and had so long 
dwelt in anticipation of the inevitable explosion, by and-bye, had uncon- 
sciously deluded himself with the belief that they, too, by some 
inscrutable and intuitive process, must have acquired a similar informa- 
tion. His heart was in his throat, and burning hot. What should he 
do? Desperation came to his aid, and he resolved to dare the worst. 
Sitting bolt upright, he gently averted his head, and tried to look calm, 
contemplative, and indifferent; it was a bitter effort. The boat 
approached—the voices grew louder—a laugh from the ladies twanged 
on his ear: what a stinging mockery is human laughter to those who 
cannot rejoice! He thought he heard the name of Smith pronounced by 
one of the party; he knew of but one Smith in the living world, replete 
as it is with Smiths, and that was himself! Again it reached him—he 
could not be deceived; it was them he heard—it was him they named! 
The oars cease to dip again,—the boat stops; he sees it not, but knows 
it must almost touch him; and, as one who, long watching the progress 
of the gathering storm, hears at length the confirmatory thunder-clap, 
so heard Mulciber the ringing cry of ‘‘Smirn”’ close upon his tympanum. 

How frequently do our most exquisitely elaborate conjectures prove 
deceptive! We are prone to build up suppositions upon the most 
approved principles of logical induction, and one simple fact, out of a 
myriad of others which might as naturally have occurred, is at once 
sufficient to subvert what we stupidly imagined to be an inevitable 
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consequence! The party consisted neither of Mr. T. or Mr. F., or 
any one member of their several households; but of Mulciber’s own pet 
crony, Fred. Hetherton, and a little bevy of pleasure-hunters. It was 
some seconds before Mulciber could extricate with sufficient secrecy the 
sigh which inflated his pulmonary apparatus, or regain sufficient com- 
posure of mind to apprehend with clearness the recognition and the 
introduction which followed. As the vapours of his brain became dis- 
pelled, however, he collected that Mr. Hetherton and his companions, 
taking advantage of the fineness of the day, were proceeding on an excur- 
sion to Isleworth. They intended to ‘‘ spend one of the pleasantest after- 
noons in the world;” and, as nothing could afford them greater delight than 
the presence of Mr. Mulciber Smith, on such an occasion (Hetherton, with 
a nod and a knowing look, had assured them of his companionable qualifi- 
cations), he was warmly solicited to join them. Mr.Smith, to this hour, has 
no distinct recollection of the nature of his preliminary objections to intrude 
himself upon their pleasures ; but, as such objections are commonly con- 
sidered to be invalid, and untenable, so in this instance, his modest 
reluctance was only the more vehemently deprecated; and Mulciber, 
delighted in being able to drown his troubles in the obliviousness of a 
frolic, at length salaamed and entered. ‘The ladies were in buoyant 
spirits, the gentlemen hilarious and witty ; but a sudden transition from 
the solitude of careworn, harassed, and unhappy self, into a joyous 
laughter-loving circle of friends, does not instantaneously eradicate the 
entirety of our sadness, even when most willingly we would fling it from 
us; we compare our own sorrows with the gaiety of other hearts, un- 
wearied and uncrushed, and the contrast leaves a melancholy which we 
cannot instantly subdue. Mulciber was, for the first ten minutes, little 
better than a silent ruminant; but unrestrained mirth, especially when 
beaming from the eyes of woman, is an epidemic which persons of a 
certain temperament cannot long resist, and Mulciber soon became as 
loquacious as the rest. The ladies were pretty, affable, and young— 
three excellent qualifications at all times in the fair sex— and gave point 
and sparkle to the remarks that fell from the gentlemen; the usual 
complement of water-jokes, and wherry-wit, was of course displayed, as 
occasion served; and each individual, contributing as he or she could, 
and as circumstances suggested, the fairest selectable share of good- 
humoured nonsense-talk, which their several abilities could originate, 
the time past agreeably enough. 

At length, after a safe and delightful trip, they approached the point 
of their destination ; a pretty sylvan retreat was selected, and the com- 
pany debarked. A provident supply of ‘ refreshments’’—sandwiches, 
stout (cyder being considered unsafe), a currant and raspberry pie, cigars 
for the gentlemen, bergerac for the special behoof of the ladies (a wine, 
by the way, which has not yet acquired half its deserved celebrity), and 
sundries—had been prepared, and were safely landed. The “ painter” 
was firmly and prudently attached to the stump of a tree hard by, and 
the party proceeded to arrange themselves beneath an elm—was it an 
elm ?—no matter, no body cared—whose spreading branches and luxu- 
rious foliage protected them from the garish beams of a July sun. This 
duty accomplished, they all, with vigorous appetite, addressed themselves 
to the discussion of the substantials. 
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The saying of good things was again renewed. Compliments were 
bandied about, kindly glances exchanged, snatches of love melodies 
hummed, patch-work pastorals recited, and some terrific puns now and 
then exploded—such being the appointed and necessary condiments of all 
water-party expeditions ;-—every body knows what they are, practically 
or historically, and further record there neeceth none. It will readily 
be admitted that two ladies among four gentlemen are, numerically esti- 
mated, a most unequal distribution ; but under existing circumstances, 
no jealous rivalry, or reproachable distinction, occasioned discontent. 
Mr. David Daniel Bute was the accredited slave of Miss Fanny Cloves, 
and Mr. Stephenson Cloves, her brother, was the acknowledged admirer 
of the admiring Miss Caroline Ogden—(they are now all married, and 
call each other ‘‘ darlings’ before company)—so that, with this under- 
standing, there arose neither complaint nor dissatisfaction. Thus, for 
some considerable time, they ate, drank, chatted, and laughed, and the 
repast at length drew to a conclusion—the best cannot last for ever— 
and it was proposed to rise and |‘‘ look about.” A gradual pairing off 
took place between the ladies and their lovers, an accident that always 
happens under similar circumstances, which very mercifully leaves the 
unprovided-for to do as they like. And this was the precise position 
in which Mulciber and his friend Fred., speedily found themselves : 
they were together, left to walk, or talk, or grumble, as they listed. 

‘“‘And now, Fred,” said Mulciber, ‘‘ we may have a little sober 
gossip—after all this mad revelry, it will be a relief; and first permit me 
to ask what ails thee? it is easy to detect that you are, at heart, dis- 
pirited. Have you fallen in love, into debt, or a dilemna? out with it 
all, and make a clean breast. What oppressess you? something has 
occurred, I am sure. For three mortal weeks, Fred., or better, I have 
not seen the light of thy countenance. What dire disaster hath befallen 
thee. Say, and be condoled.” 

** You are wrong, Mulcy, my boy” replied Fred, ‘‘ wrong, most par- 
ticularly wrong ; never was in finer spirits in my life; but—but—the 
fact is, I have something of moment here,’ and he touched his forehead 
solemnly, with the four fingers of his left hand, ‘‘ which absorbs every 
faculty, Mulciber; strange that you and I should have met this day, 
so unexpectedly on my part.” 

«« Fate!” said Mulciber, ‘‘ and on mine, too.” 

“‘It may even be so; but you were the very man I most wanted to 
encounter. You can render me service, Mulciber; your tact, your dis- 
cretion, your good counsel, will be to me aids of great price, in an affair 
of peril. I have counted upon them, and must secure them. It was 
my intention to have called upon you to-day, but this silly excursion, 
previously agreed upon, prevented.” 

‘* By the way, Fred, who are these newly found friends of ours ? 
They appear to be mighty presentable sort of people for rampant 
cocknies.” 

«« Another time, Mulciber, and I will particularize, if need be ; enough 
be it for the present that the event is the project of my gossip Bute, a 
somewhat small fellow with large pretensions, whom I cannot afford to 
lose; he’s a wrung in my laddder of life—do you understand?” 

‘Ay, well, then! but of thyself. What new scrape, or what new 
project, engages thy especial regard now ?” 
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“‘Why, Mulciber, you are to know that the other day I fell in with 
a singularly strange adventure.” 

‘‘The old story again; seven a week, and each more extraordinary 
than the last.” 

‘* Hold your tongue, and listen. This is one unparalleled for brightness 
of promise.” 

“ Of course ; woman or wealth, which is in the wind now?” 

“Both. Hear me. Last Friday—” 

‘* Friday is a marvellously unlucky day, Fred, but go on.” 

** Your interruption is an impertinence—last Friday 1 found myself 
in the anti-chamber of the Diorama. Some round dozen of visitors, 
whom curiosity, assignation, or time-killing, had brought thither, were 
patiently awaiting the stoppage of the round-about, then i in motion. My 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a very comely matron, 
as I supposed, verging towards her fifth lustre. Her eyes, full, black, 
beaming, and liquid, were, strange to tell, directed to my unworthy 
self. Now, to me the fixed gaze of a woman—but I need not senti- 
mentalize with you. She instantly withdrew her regards, but forgot to 
avert her face ; it was a superb one! and certainly the first time ever 
beheld by me. Aftera pretty pause she again looked up, and seeing 
that [ still continued my inquisitorial observation, again became dis- 
creetly downcast. The tinkle of the bell now announced the completed 
revolution of the Vat within ; the door opened, and the company pro- 
ceeded to enter. With no very definable object I kept as closely to her 
sublimity, as politeness warranted. ‘The transition from day-light to 
obscurity, produced the usual effect, and rendered the descent an ex- 
ploit of hazard; she seemed sadly bewildered, and prompted by 
courtesy I,—” 

‘* Impudence, undeniably ; yes, go on.” 

** 1 touched her wrist with the intention of guiding her down into the 
arena; a gloved hand, however, on the instant glided snake-like into 
mine, and it struck me that the pressure was a /ee¢/e firmer than the fear 
of a false step—” 

‘* Many have been made there, Fred—” 

“‘ Slanderer !—rendered strictly necessary. That she recognised in 
me the humble instrument of her protection through the dangers of that 
perilous navigation, I was morally certain, because no other male ani- 
mal was near her, when we entered. I conducted her into one of the 
boxes, groped for a chair, and brought it and her dear delightful self into 
opposition. She gave a faint, quick, premonitory, ‘hm!’ which—a 
sudden huskiness unaccountably attacking me—I returned ; and then in 
a half whisper, half murmur, the conventional tone in which dialogue is 
carried on at this establishment, you know, my paragon exclaimed, 
‘ Really, Mr. G,, but for your very polite attention, I must have fallen.’ 
Mr, G.! whom, then, can she mistake me for, thought 1? No matter ; 
if a lady may innocently err in such a place, why may not a gentleman ? 
the darkness is an apology for both. 1 was proceding to assure her in 
my most dulcet accents of the happiness | felt—but the pretty speech 
was cut short by a soft ‘sh !’—” 

‘* You of course took the hint and a seat? 
‘* Be all ear, and tongueless.”’ 
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‘? 


‘* Had I three ears——: 

‘Two are quite enough, thank you. As the eye became more fami- 
liarized with the gloom, we were enabled to discern that no person was suf- 
ciently near to detect the tenor of a conversation discreetly conducted ; 
and satisfied in this respect, the mysterious fair one began it in substance 
and fashion somewhat as follows :” 

«« Was—permit me—was her accent Israelitish ?” 

‘‘ Mulciber Smith! there are occasions when the interruptions of our 
dearest friends are rude and untimely, and this is one of them. Her 
voice was the voice of music, plaintive and very pleasant, low breathing 
an unremembered melody.” 

‘« Patience! ye gods; but this is too moving! Fred, Fred, thou art 
indeed a supreme donkey. But proceed.” 

‘¢ Be dumb, then: thus she murmured. ‘ The illusion of this view is 
indeed most perfect—in the agitation of last night I scarcely remember 
what I said to you—and admirably sustained—had it not been for your 
generous sympathy—the imposing grandeur of the architecture, and the 
solemn stillness which seems to reign throughout the interior—during 
that unhappy scene in the crush room I must have sunk under the public 
outrage my feelings sustained—the deep adoration of the devotees and 
the pious deportment of the monks conspire to render the subject most 
impressive—his conduct was most intemperate and unmanly—the drawing 
is exquisitely correct—though old, he is extremely violent and vindictive 
—and how true to nature is the colouring—assure me, I implore 
that no meeting has already taken or will take place between you—or, ra- 
ther how true to art—J could never forgive myself if on my account you 
you were to incur danger—the eye is quite deceived by this masterly 
effort of genius—promise me, t hen, that no hostile consequence shall ensue 
—the painting is a superb deceit!—She paused: I took the word, and 
rambled on vaguely. 

‘«* This view is a great favourite of mine in consequence of its extreme 
fidelity—be under no apprehensions on my account ; the painful situation 
in which you were last night placed—it is a noble painting—pained me 
intensely ; but tell me, have you experienced no ill effects from it ?-—and 
does great credit—ZJ was incensed to a degree past supporting —credit to 
the artist—and, though a stranger, could not resist my interference—the 
artist—J owe a thousand apologies for my presumption—artist (I could 
not, for my soul, contrive to manage the intercurrent jargon cleverly) — 
but witnessing what I then saw, it was hard to repress—’ 

“«* The effect, as you say—say not another word; in this note you will 
find all I dare communicate—is very admirable—it contains in truth but 
the expression of my sincerest acknowledgements—it is much to be deplored 
that such works should be doomed to a perishable celebrity—promise me 
that you will not needlessly expose yourself to peril, and you will relive 
my mind from inexpressible anxiety—so excellent a work of art—that 
anxiety is my only apology for now meeting you ; in promising this inter- 
view last night, my agitation was too great to consider the imprudence of 
such a step—deserves more lasting fame.” 

‘*«It does so, indeed—I will promise every thing you ask—you now 
observe the cold grey light of morning—duwt tell me when, where shall I 
have the happiness vf making further inquirtes—breaking through the 
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stained casements—or of again seeing you under circumstances of less 
painful restraint ? 

««« Yes, most skilfully contrived—no, you must not ask it ; do not— 
the darkness is now dissipating—my warmest thanks are yours, but to 
meet again would be eminently dangerous—the light increases fast—for 
heaven’s sake, now leave me—should I be discovered—every object is gra- 
dually becoming more and more distinct.’ . 

““* The profound interest you have excited in my bosom provokes my 
importunities ; tell me then, I beseech you, that I may be honoured with 
another interview, if but one, and I shall leave you now on the instant.’ 

*** Speak not in so high a tone—these views, I believe, are the work 
of a foreign artist—what you ask it is imposssible that I can concede—the 
light is so rapidly increasing—pray, pray, leave me’ 

‘«* You refuse, then, so to honour me ?’ 

* * Be satisfied with this, that if I durst—I know not what I say— 
where would a note reach you?’ 

““* At the New Hummums, addressed to Captain Crush ; think of 
last night, and remember the name.’ 

‘* I pressed to my lips the tips of her dear delightful fingers, then did 
as I was bidden.”’ 

‘* Impudence, mendacity, and folly, in villainous combination! well, 
and what then became you?” asked Mulciber. 

** Anxious to penetrate the mystery,” resumed his friend, ‘‘I sped 
away to the inner circle of the park to consult the precious billet in 
which I doubt not was to be found a perfect or a partial revelation of 
this occult affair ; and taking from my pocket this pretty, precious, per- 
fumed, document, I read these words—” 

‘** First, to whom is it addressed ?” 

‘* Superscription it hath none; consequently, the fracture of the seal 
violated the right of no man living ; and in this respect my conscience—”’ 

‘« Fred, the less you say about conscience, peradventure, the better ; 
but the contents ?” 

“* You shall hear.—‘ It has cost me much to accord this meeting, 
transient as it must be. I.am sensible of its imprudence, but the ser- 
vices rendered by you last night are so gratefully remembered by me, 
that I cannot forego the opportunity, hazardous as it is, of conveying to 
you the expression of my sincere and warmest acknowledgements !’” 

‘* Well; go on.” 

‘There is not another word.” 

‘* Brief, if not explicit—may I ask the signature ?’ 

** You may.” 

« What is it ?” 

‘There is none. Not even a lonely initial! You will perceive, 
therefore, my very excellent friend, that I was as much in the dark now 
as before. In this plight I tried by synthesis to build up a decent con- 
jecture. A lady’s feelings outraged by something done by somebody in 
the crush room of an opera-house—an old man violent and vindictive— 
the interposition of a chivalrous cavalier—an assignation—woman’s 
gratitude—old man husband to the Jady—jealous and distrustful, per- 
haps right, perhaps wrong—outrage— public and discourteous rebuke ; 
quere—the cavalier vindicates her innocence, throws the gauntlet, and 
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whispers an assignation—she is true to her tryst, and he being a hand- 
some fellow, imperfectly remembered, mistakes me for the valorous de- 
fender of her wrongs—(none of your absurdities, Mulciber, I beg)—and 
I receive the reward of another’s knightly devoir. This was no very safe 
interpretation, I admit, but still the best.” 

“Enough of idle conjecture, Fred; have you any more facts? May I 
be so bold as to inquire whether any other epistle was received by Cap- 
tain Crush of the New Hummums ?” 

‘Can you doubt it? Posted straight to that very respectable estab- 
lishment, left instructions to match the event, and on the second morn- 
ing received the anxiously expected treasure. It was evidently the re- 
sult of very hasty deliberation, and ran thus: ‘To-morrow we leave 
town for ten days. Sir Jaleel insists upon my accompanying him. As 
soon as we return, I will again write.’ Here, then, was a key that would 
unlock the puzzle; the heels of caution.had been tripped up by the sud- 
den contact of surprise—” 

‘** Barbarian ! what a figure !” 

“¢ and ‘ Sir Jaleel’ at once released pussy from the sack. For two 
mortal days was I employed in rummaging the columns of every morn- 
ning and evening paper from the date to the imprint to discover what 
‘ Sir Jaleel’ it might be who was about to leave or had left this teeming 
town. Don’t yawn, Mulciber, I have nearly done. Onthbe morning of 
the third my eves were ravished with this announcement in the Post : 
‘ Sir Jaleel Sternhold left town, yesterday, for Sternhold Hall, Norfolk ; 
the hon. bart. was accompanied by his daughter, the widow of the late 
Colonel Hastings.’ Mulciber, the perusal of that paragraph set my 
brain a whirling ; a vision of rank and riches burst brightly before me; 
I received the sudden and delightful assurance that my fortune was 
made; it was my conviction then, and it is my conviction now.” 

‘* Allow me, my dear fellow, to congratulate you upon the brilliant 
prospect, and at the same time to assure you that, though doubtless it is 
distinct enough to your own perceptions, I, for my part, have not the 
faintest apprehension of what it may happen to be. Possibly, you may 
be pleased to enlighten my understanding.” 

‘‘That woman, Mulciber, must be my wife.” 

“We are in the dog days, Fred ; and I fear you are not quite sensi- 
ble of your calamitous condition. You are rabid, my friend; mad, ab- 
solutely mad, and no longer a responsible agent. Let me suggest a few 
weeks’ quiet at some asylum; Clapham is a quiet and salubrious region, 
and———” 

‘‘Laugh at me, if you will, Mulciber; you, perhaps, see in all this 
nothing but frantic romance; but, believe me, it is a more matter of fact 
affair than it seems. What have you done about your pamphlet on the 
corn laws; is it yet completed ?” 

“Mad as a muffin! what has my pamphlet to do with your mounte- 
bankism ? Upon my soul, Fred, you are seriously ill.” 

** It has much to do with what you are pleased to term my mounte- 
bankism. Is it finished—in type ?” 

‘‘ Yes, and no; done, but not printed.” 

«‘That’s lucky. Now, listen tome. You well know that Sir Jaleel 
has of late been very roughly handled in parliament and by the press, 
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for his whimsical crotchets about agricultural distress. He is sadly in 
want of an apologist, and you must undertake that honourable office.” 

‘* Pardon me, but I decline the glory.” 

«* Be not rash, Mulciber, and hearken to words of wisdom. It will 
be an easy if not a pleasant task to interpolate a few defensive para- 
graphs and a sprinkling of admiration at the just, comprehensive, and 
statesmanlike views of my respected father-in-law (that is to be), Sir 
Jaleel Sternhold, upon this refreshing question. Use the trowel, Mul- 
ciber, and smear with a liberal hand. Tomakawk his revilers with a 
ferocious spirit, and spare them not. Never think of the multitude, 
but of the man; if Ae reads, regard not my inestimable public—it cares 
little enough about anonymous scribblers, depend upon it—but if he 
reads, as read he shall, thy future pathway may lead to fortune.” 

‘The tones of your voice, Fred, during the last five minutes, have 
alarmingly represented the bark of a dog. Does the sight of the water 
move you much ?” 

‘* Be quict, or I may bite. In the course of my inquiries I discovered 
that Sir Jaleel’s private secretary was about to give or had given up all 
interest in mundane politics—Pneumonia, in short, had marked him for 
her own; you, Mulciber, I have destined to supply his place—so shall I 
better your fortunes, so shall you better mine.” 

‘«« Generous, disinterested youth !” 

“The rustle of drapery is on the air, and yonder I see symptoms of a 
gathering; our companions approach. [Be still and secret, Mulciber ; 
to-morrow evening we resume the subject in solemn seriousness. Obey 
my behest ; employ the interim in converting your corn-law rubbish into 
something like a pungent defence ; we are secure of our futurum, and it 
shall be a lever to lift the luck of both of us. It is enough for me to 
draw the outline ; you have judgment—at least, so you think, and we have 
not time to dispute about it now—and I leave you to fill in the details. 
You may affect, if you please, to treat what I have said as a very trum- 
pery rigmarole ; ; but mark me, M ulciber—ruminate, and disdain it not. 
—Ladies! again we rejoice in your gracious presence.’ 

It too soon became apparent, however, that one pair of the interesting 
wanderers had stumbled upon a quarrel. Mr. Stephenson Cloves and 
the amiable Miss Ogden were in the dumps—she looked dark and tar- 
taric, he cool and indignant. The cause of this episode was not, of 
course, revealed; but it was quite clear that a solution of continuity had 
happened “‘ to the pleasantest day in the world”—at least, as regarded 
them. When people have partaken too greedily of social happiness, it is 
not unfrequently considered that a dose of ill-humour is the only true 
corrective of the over-treat. The several members of the party, up to 
this moment, had stood in the most amicable relation to each other ; but, 
somehow, the petty feud began to be regarded with interest. Mr. Bute 
and his lady, though previously in a state of the most tender cordiality, 
became all at once taciturn. Mr. Hetherton made two or three abor- 
tive attempts to fan the expiring harmony into a flame again; but failing, 
inwardly consigned their crabbedness to a very repulsive personage, and 
became himself moody. Mulciber was fast relapsing into melancholy ; 
Mr. Cloves’ striped waistcoat had just reminded him of Truefit’s last 
pattern card: the image of that worthy citizen and its associate phan- 
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tom instantly recurred to his remembrance, and he was now deep in the 
inquiry whether Fred's foolish prank might, by any roundabout possi- 
bility, among the chances and changes of this odd world, ‘‘ somehow or 
other’’ help to extricate him from his difficulties. A most unexpected 
accident—fate, in fact—had wafted him to an unknown district; and 
here, from the lips of his friend, he had been listening to the story of a 
silly adventure, and to a mad-brained project which common sense fairly 
laughed at; but was it good philosophy to despise an agent because it 
seemed absurd, puerile, and unlikely? Fairly afloat in the regions of 
speculation, Mulciber speedily for got the troubles of his companions in 
the greater fascination of his own, ‘and he sauntered aw ay from the party 
to indulge in a little lonely meditation. 

At how slight a feather will a sinking man catch! Freed from the 
perplexities of his actual condition, Mulciber would have turned from 
such a scheme with contempt; but sore pressed by the sickening anxiety 
which now disturbed his better reason, and unable to devise a means of 
instant relief, he seriously disposed himself to weigh the probabilities of 
a scheme, the mere proposal of which, in a healthier state of mind, he 
would have considered as insulting. Besides, there was, indeed, some- 
thing paltry and contemptible about the affair, which squared not well with 
his notions of propriety ; yet when poverty and want become objects of 
one’s apprehensions, one’s native delicacy of sentiment begins to falter : 
—this fact does not read well, but the truth of it is nevertheless too cer- 
tain; and those who have had the bitter misery to experience such a 
measure of adversity, would attest it—if they durst. 

Absorbed in these reflections, he unconsciously strolled to a consider- 
able distance from the river, and overcome by the oppressive heat of the 
ufternoon he sate himself down on the shady side of a hedge, intending 
to rejoin his friends after a little rest! The grass was a verdant cushion, 
the blue sky a pleasant canopy ; he looked into it, not to read the stars, 
to be sure—for none were there—but to wonder what Fate had in store 
for him; he mused and dosed, dosed on and slumbered, slumbered and 
slept—slept like a very top! From four in the afternoon until seven 
in the evening, three mortal hours, had Mulciber slept the sleep of utter 
oblivion. He had heard not the shouts of his friends; the name of 
Smith is not good for shouting at any time, or under any circumstances ; 
and they had long since departed : and he awoke now, not from any 
external disturbances, but simply from having slept long enough. Alas ! 
too long. He rubbed his eyes, as sleepers awakened are wont to do; 
and wondered where he was, as sleepers in strange places are accustomed 
to wonder on regaining their consciousness. Mulciber had thrown off 
his coat and hat previously to assuming his pastoral attitude, for the 
double purpose of enjoying greater coolness and comfort ; he arose and 
looked for them, but them he found not. A coat and a hat were, indeed, 
there—the one of plush, faded, and much, very much, worse, for wear ; 
the other might have been of felt, but an oilskin covered the original 
fabric, the shape equivocal, and the aspect villainous. Mulciber looked 
around him, but could descry no human being; he went from field to 
field, and called out with a loud cry, but he saw no body, and no body 
appeared to hear him ; he traversed many hedges, and investigated the 
dried-up ditches, but the search was fruitless. He retraced his steps to 
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the elm by the river; a few corks and fragments of buttery paper were 
strewn about, the sole remaining records of the festive party. He 
wandered about coast-wise, but all alike deserted. Was this a prank— 
had his friends been ‘‘ larking,”’ or was it a dark reality, a bona-fide theft. 
Time’s progress he inferred from the lengthening shadows; the tide of 
the river gave assurance of the departure of the company. He returned 
to the place of his slumbers, and renewed his search ; it was unsuccessful 
as before. He wondered, but wondering was of no assistance; he put 
himself in a towering passion, but his wrath was idle; and not until 
much valuable time had been expended in searching and swearing, did he 
prepare for his dreary walk homewards ; to make such inquiries (where 
and of whom could he inquire?) as might lead to an elucidation. He 
looked back many times, but no laughing joker followed him to return 
his lost garments; so, with the others on his arm, he made the best of 
his way to the London Road; cursing this new freak of Fate with a 
bitterness by no means philosophical. Fate, however, had other things 
in store for him, that night. 
ALEXIS, 


A SMILE FROM THEE. 


A sMILk from thee were better worth, 

Than all the sparkling gems of earth,— 
Though dazzling bright their rays may strike, 
They pour on all those rays alike : 

Would I might deem alone for me, 

That pleasure beams a smile from thee ! 


The gay sun, too, whose golden light 
Enrobes the mead in garb so bright, 
Awak’ning joy in every breast, 

Of virtue, truth, and love possess’d, 
Still shines on all; but not for me, 
That pleasure beams a smile from thee ! 


Cares may my peace and joy assail, 
My warmest, brightest hopes may fail ; 
And fickle Fortune’s adverse frown 
May tumble all my castles down : 

Yet what will these reverses be, 

If I can win a smile from thee ? 
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SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT’S AFFAIR, AT EXETER. 


Eatine and drinking are the besetting sins of the thoroughly beaten 
Tories—the falsely-so-called ‘‘Tribunes of the Poor.” There is 
nothing to be done—nothing to be considered—no one popular subject 
to be entertained, that pertains to the general good—or even a propo- 
sition made, without a ‘‘ glorious meal,”—in the absence of meat and 
drink; in short, a ‘‘ crammed stomach and a bottle of wine,” and 
further, by way of medicine, lots of grog, ‘‘ cold without,” &c. What 
a pity it is that Sir William, who fee/s very much the loss of his 
official consequence, et cetera, did not turn over a new leaf of his 
‘*clap-trappery,” and declare to the constituency of Exeter, that 
the time had arrived when a “radical change” was called for in 
the animal as well as the political system. ‘*‘Out upon such a 
representative,” would have been the instant and vociferous outcry of 
the parson-ridden voters of Exeter and the imposturised county of 
Devon. Bishop Phillpotts would have staggered forth from his 
palace of church pestilent besottedness and political privacy: John 
Baron Rolle would have galloped on Peter Pindar’s Pegasus to town 
in the twinkling of Captain Cooke’s staff of office; Mr. Parker, M. P., 
would speedily have been on the sacred spot of his pestiferous ascend- 
ancy; the vulgar and unlettered formularies of Tory corruption and 
intolerant municipal abuses, at Barnstaple, the degraded borough capi- 
tal of North Devon, would have flown to the meat and drink Pharos:—in 
short, ‘‘all hands” would be on the gué vive, and sooner or later in the 
arena, to join in the “ great denunciation’”’ that would—in such a case 
—indisputably have been pronounced by the bribing and the bribed, on 
Sir William Follett. But Sir William Follett, Knight, knows on which 
side of his bread there is likely to be spread the most butter. He knows, 
too, that Devonshire butter is not only the sweetest, but likely to keep ;— 
Sir William has a penchant, too, for clotted cream. Now, we need not 
say, that it is from this very “‘ clotted cream” that the butter, our trusty 
Knight so much extols, is made. Captain Cooke will explain the re- 
mainder to the entire satisfaction of Sir William and his sunta of cor- 
ruptionists. Thus much by way of preliminary melancholy. Now we 
shall touch a chord which, to say the least of it, may vibrate upon 
some ears political, if not touch hearts most true and patriotic. Let us first 
inquire, Who is Sir William Follett ?—politically, we mean. Does he 
differ from his species in any remarkable degree? Is he not what is—to 
use an every-day distinction—a professional man ? Will Sir William 
Follett himself, who has taken upon him all the fading and dingy 
honours of out-and-out 'Toryism—stand before the ‘‘ Peopir,” and dis- 
claim that peculiar distinction? No! it were next to impossible he 
should do so. Sir Willam Follett, then, is, ‘‘ to all intents and purposes,”’ 
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—provided always, nevertheless, and so on—a_ professional man. 
Granted. We next proceed to inquire what are his pretensions as a 
politician. First, how came he to be the chosen of the degraded 
bondsmen of Exeter? Ask the wretched muckworms of political cor- 
ruption—ask the municipal beasts of burden—ask the bribing and the 
bribed. But, answer make they none. Chopfallen, maddened to vulgar 
and drunken despair, starvation staring them in the face, ruin at their 
ragged elbows, they utter the illustrious name of Russell with an impre- 
cation; and stigmatize the venerable father of the Reform Bill with an 
oath too foul, too slanderous, too malignant, torepeat. They find, at last, 
poor misguided men! that even the name of Phillpotts will not convey to 
their empty stomachs, and those of their wives and children, meat and 
drink. And vet Phillpotts is a feeding and church-and-king name withal. 

But what are Sir William Follett’s pretensions? They tell us, and truly tell 
us, no doubt, that Sir William is a scholar and a gentleman. Are these, 
then, the only necessary qualifications of an independent and _ practi- 
cally useful member of parliament? It is the more the pity—the 
more to be lamented, we think, that a man, who is held to be a gentle- 
man, and considered a scholar, should be found in the ranks of the ene- 
mies of the people, and a professional advocate of the Tribunes of the 
Poor. We will not even advert to the set ‘‘ beef-and-pudding” speech 
of the destitute knight ; it is unworthy the head boy at Tiverton school. 

Mr. Dewdney, the luminous grocer, or his son, who is the very Bom- 
bastes Furioso of political somnambulism, and has travelled all over ‘‘ Asha 
Miner and Grace,’’ would have beaten Sir William out and out at that 
sort of work. Sir William Follett, let it be remembered, did not omit 
to inform the drones that gathered round him on the late occasion, that 
“‘ he was beginning his political life.” Perhaps a word in time may be 
of use to Sir William ; at all events, if Sir William be both a scholar and 
a gentleman, we need not remind him that a word to the wise, in the 
olden time, and by the philosophers, was thought enough. The present 
is the eleventh hour, Sir William, and no mistake. Time does not insult 
the understanding or impose upon the credulity of good men ; in that 
class, let us hope, Sir William, you presume to rank yourself: your po- 
litical sins will reply to this proposition. Truth is no libel now. Even 
the corrupted voters who sent vou to parliament, are about to cast off 
the works of darkness, and to put upon them, instead thereof, the armour 
of political honesty, which will bear the constant glare of open and broad 
daylight. 

The semi-official disguise in which you appeared before the political 
world at Exeter, demands some further explanation of your character, as 
well as an insight into your impotent and malevolent designs. You have 
already, Sir William, obtained a popularity, that every advocate of national 
freedom, and every friend to the sacred cause of civil and religious li- 
berty, cannot but regret. But as you have won the “political 
bays,” you are justly considered to be deserving of all the odium 
your prophetic popularity entails. You will now acquit us, Sir 
William, of consequence, of any want of gentlemanlike or good feeling 
towards you—we repeat, we should be extremely sorry to see you and 
your party separated ; in the name of courage, moral as well as physical, 
contrive it so as to hang together—we dislike divisions and sub-di- 
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visions, very much. Besides, vou know, Sir William, how true it has 
often proved, ‘‘ that a house divided within itself cannot stand ;” there- 
fore, do hang—agreeably to our advice—together. It will be the most 
interesting spectacle ever beheld; to see a family so old-—so religious— 
so pure—so disinterested—so benevolent—so honourable a family, for 
once united by chords of the strongest affection. 

But, Sir William, a word in your ear. We are told you aspire to the 
honours, the emoluments, and the fame, of the (falsely so called) great 
Pitt. We invariably shudder at the bare mention of the name of that 
hydra of pelitical monstrosity, called immortal by the Tory Scandi- 
navians. If such be your ambition, there is some reason for your preferring 
darkness rather thanlight. But as you are, in your own person, a “ Western 
Luminary,”’ we wil] just take leave to write a ‘‘ Leader,” for your next 
publication. We will suppose, Sir William, that you are Mr. Pitt—in 
power, and that we are addressing you as the minister. Well, then, Sir 
William, to begin: you may put on your wig and band, and fling your 
toga over the ‘left shoulder ;” it will indicate something that will 
interest and follow vou through life. ‘‘ To be considered—and, what is 
more, to be revered—as a statesman, is to attain the highest pinnacle of 
human, as well as intellectual, aggrandizement. A man cannot attain 
it in the absence of the superior mental faculties, which must belong to 
so exalted a character :—they will stand owt on all occasions of great 
moment, and sudden and momentous trials, connected with state 
policy. The share of felicity, which the just and prompt administration 
of affairs of a great nation, and a free people, commands, we shall not 
stav to determine. Sir William may find the affair treated of in some 
of his old school books. Suffice it to say, the elevation must appear, to 
all susceptible and thinking men, one of no enviable kind; and few per- 
sons are found, during the tedium of one hundred years of time, cal- 
culated for the high executive duties and important functions of Prime 
Minister of England.” Sir William knows that the days of your Liver- 
pools, your Percev als, your Castlereaghs, are gone—passed away for 
ever ; and that they have left indelible blots on their escutcheons—blots 
which an age of oblivious apathy and unconcern would not entirely 
wipe off the scroll of political perfidy and ministerial misdemeanor ! 
Doubtless, Sir William will express surprise at our inculpation of that 
profound statesman, Lord Liverpool! for such the ‘ Tribunes of the 
Poor,”’ and their journeymen ambassadors of corruption and misrule, 
to this day, call George the Third’s minister. Bah! Lord Liverpool a 
profound statesman! Will the sailors believe this? The marines laugh 
at the joke. 

Let not Sir William Follett accuse us of treating with ungenerous 
levity the memory of Lord Liverpool. Sir William must not suppose 
us capable of violating the sacredness of respect, either in a palace, or in 
our own studio. We have taught ourselves to speak as men, having put 
away childish things. We never can believe that Lord Liverpool was 
a profound statesman. It may look very fine on paper—just as we have 
seen the numerical strength of the armies of the Tyrant of all the 
Russias set forth, at the very time when we had a practical demonstra- 
tion of not only the lie direct, but abundant proof, that the troops he really 
had, were worse than half-starved, rough-shod bandits—to have it printed 
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and published, and soon, for the gratification of those on whom his favours 
were showered, at the expense of the pzopLe, to have him recorded as 
a ‘‘ profound statesman,’ an exalted character, &c.; but we of the 
present day know better. Lord Liverpool was nothing more than a 
mediocre man; he was amiable in private life. We forbear to speak of 
him in his ministerial office. 

But to return, Sir William, to yourself, and consequently the subject 
matter of our present paper. Your political furor loquendi, as exhibited 
at Exeter, that sink of corruption and church-pestilent thimbleriggery, 
will bring you into notice—and, peradventure, some briefs. There i is 
something in that. But you are to be the Pitt of 1836, they insanely 
tell us, with a forced smile of ridiculous gullibility. That you may not 
lose the best advice we can give you, we shall proceed, immediately, to 
the letter of the law. 

‘‘A statesman, then, Sir William, (such, as we before announced, we 
would-suppose you now to be,) emboldened by the artful applause of his 
inflated and crafty party, and instructed by experience in all the arts of 
unpopular delusion, cannot easily perceive the assailable position of every 
influential party, the numerous enemies they necessarily provoke, the 
opposite imputations they unavoidably incur. In your past labours— 
both in and out of parliament—you had not striven to avert the fatal 
collision of the opposing orders of your country—men which the late 
important diffusion of extreme principles threatened. You saw (we 
give you credit for much political sagacity, Sir William—doubt us not) 
that in all human likelihood, they would be charged by the corrupt with 
violence, and accused by the violent of insincerity. It was by no means 
difficult, you know, to paint moderation as the virtue of political coxcombs 
and hereditary cowards; and compromise, as the undoubted policy of 
knaves to the stormy and turbulent enthusiasm of faction: and the 
malignant denouncements of a wicked, slanderous, and corrupt oligarchy, 
would, it is sufficiently obvious, be forward to brand every honest 
sentiment, and every mediatorial effort, as symptoms of collusion with 
the violent, and of treachery to the cause of public order. It scarcely 
demanded the incentive and the sanction of a solemn public measure 
from your supposed government, Sir William, to let loose so many cor- 
rupt interests and malignant passions on the natural object of their 
enmity, Nevertheless, such a sanction and incentive might, of a truth, 
add something to the barefaced activity of these interests, and to the 
dying virulence of these passions. Such a sanction and incentive you, 
as it should seem, unhesitatingly gave in your judicial (judicious) discourse 
delivered to the deluded sons of Devon, at Exeter. To brand the up- 
rising and all-conquering spirit of civil and religious liberty as treachery, 
and a love of national freedom as open hostility; to provoke the violent 
into fresh indiscretions, and to make these senseless indiscretions the 
means of aggravating the Toryism of the times, by awakening their 
alarms ; to bury under one black and indiscriminate obloquy of licenti- 
ousness the recollection of every principle of freedom; to rally round the 
banners of religious persecution, and of political corruption, every man 
in his most gracious Majesty’s dominions, who dreads anarchy as we 
dread it, —and who deprecates confusion ; to establish on a wide basis op- 
pression and servility—for the present,and to keep up in store all the causes 
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of anarchy and civil commotion for future times.” Such, Sir William’ 
is the malignant procedure—the baleful policy—suchare the mischievous 
tendencies—such are the experienced effects of that demi-official rigma- 
role, that fine tissue of demonstrable absurdities, which constituted 
your harangue at the ‘‘ beef and pudding” feed you gave the unwashed 
dolts at Exeter—the very Sodom and Gomorrah of political cor- 
ruption. It isenough, for the present, that it converts the kingdom into 
one wide camp of vigilant political observers, who had long suspected 
your political intentions, and denounced the motives of your abet- 
tors—your private and public partizans—enlisted, strange to say, 
through you, Sir William—but under a banner of a very different kind 
to that under which you fight, and under which you would have them 
battle ;— you, Sir William, would have enlisted them by their alarms to 
defend your supposed power. Your political speech, as well as your 
conduct, are indeed calculated to produce other remote and collateral 
effects, which the short-sighted politics of the speaker had not, it is pretty 
evident, discerned. It is, moreover, well calculated to blow into a 
flame those sparks of radicalism which the calm and sincere moderation 
of Lord Melbourne’s government must have extinguished, but which 
may, in future conceivable circumstances, produce effects, at the suggestion 
of which good men will shudder, and on which sensible persons will 
rather meditate than descant. Thus it has been shewn, Sir William, that, 

instead of forwarding the prostrate and naked cause, you havedared,in the 
eyes of England, Ireland, and Scotland, to publicly advocate by your 
flippant, unwise denunciations, and premature political tomfoolery ;—we 
repeat, instead of serving the stinking interests of that wicked and 
perverse cause, you have done for it what every honest man had 
long and loudly called for—inflicted the punishment of death, and with- 
out benefit of clergy; in other words, your harangue has been as effec- 
tual in irritating a large body of your countrymen—who read, and write, 
and think, and talk, quite as well, as smartly, as acutely, and as sensibly 
as yourself, Sir William Follett, into Radicalism, as Bishop Phillpott’s 
electioneering pasquinades, (hand-bills) have been in frightening others 
into Toryism. 

Your iron rule, thank the good sense of the nation, has not been of 
long continuance ; for now, Sir William, we shall take leave to require 
your attendance out of doors; and of course beg vou to consider your- 
self no longer the Pitt of 1835-6, and in the possession of supposed 
power. Rise, Sir William Follett, Knight. 

We have, as it were, seen you, Sir William, in power : let us now look 
upon you a little while apart from your Carlton-confederates, and simply 
as a young man of moderate pretensions—as you told the industrious 
swillers of malt liquor at Exeter,—beginning your political life as a 
professional man. ‘This last distinction we hold to be necessary to 
our purpose. It appears then, to us, quite evident, Sir William, from 
all we have seen, that the success of such a line of policy as you would 
pursue—if by the remotest possibility you were called upon to fill the 
office of his Majesty’s first minister, to-morrow—would certainly de- 
mand, in the individual who adopted it, a rare union of talents and ac- 
quirements—a combination of dispositions that have seldom been con- 
centrated in one human being. Perhaps, even Sir William Follett, and 
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his besotted flatterers and pretended supporters in Church and State,— 
all these, — will have enough political decency to acknowledge that Lord 
Melbourne is a very remarkable exception to the generalrule. But, Sir 
William, if you persist in driving at power, and ultimately succeed, it will 
snd as well we should hint at some of the attributes necessary to be pos- 
sed by a minister,pre-determined to pursue a course of policy such as we 
preety you would have adopted had you remained in office ; but, thank 
the gods—y ou are out, and therefore we are left to imagine some 
person very similar to Sir William, but not the said Sir William 
Follett, who is a professional man. Well, then, we will suppose a 
case. For example, we will suppose the person whom we would fix upon 
to be cold, stern, crafty,and ambiguous ; he must be without those entangle- 
ments of friendship, and those restraints of feeling, by which tender and 
sensitive natures are held back from desperate enterprises. No ingenuous- 
ness must betray a glimpse of his designs ; no compunction must suspend 
the stroke of his ambition. He must never be seduced into any honest 
profession of precise public principle which might afterwards arise against 
him as the diving record of his damning apostacy ; he must be fully pre- 
pared for acting every inconsistency, by perpetually veiling his political 
professions in the dead-letter types of lofty generalities. The absence of 
gracious and popular manners, which can find no place in such a cha- 
racter, will be well compensated by the austere and ostentatious virtues 
of insensibility. He must possess the parade without the restraiat 
of morals; he must unite the most profound dissimulation with all the 
ardour of oracular and parliamentary prostitution ; he must be prepared, 
by one part of his character, for the violence of a multitude, and by ano- 
ther for the duplicity of a court. If such a man arose at any critical mo- 
ment in the fortune of a state; if he were unfettered by any extensive 
political connexion ; if his interests were not linked to the stability of 
public order by any ample property or large possessions; if he could 
carry with him to any enterprise, no little authority, and splendour of 
character ; that man, indeed, would be an object of more national dread 
than a thousand radical pamphleteers—than your Humes and your 
Roebucks, your Bulwers and your O’Connells, and all the host of them. 
With this finished portrait, which, Sir William, is at vour service, 
and which you are bound to accept in courtesy at our hands, we take 
leave of you—/for the present. O. 


FROM STATO, THE SARDIAN. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


On, how I loved! like the gorgeous sun, 
(Firing the orient with a blaze of light) 
Thy beauty every lesser star outshone. 
Now, o’er that be autv steals the approach of night, 
Yet—yet, I love, though in the western sea 
Half sunk, the day-star still is fair to me. 
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POSTING IN RUSSIA. 


Tue origin of posting in Russia is as old, perhaps, as the fourteenth 
century. At first there were no establishments for conveying travellers 
from one place to another: and those who undertook journeys were 
obliged to provide horses of their own, or to hire horses from the peasants 
in the villages. As travelling became more frequent by the increase of 
commerce, it gave rise in the villages along the highways to a branch 
of business so profitable, that many of the peasants made it their princi- 
pal occupation to supply travellers with horses, and in course of time 
these peasants gradually began to form themselves into a particular class 
or society. The villages where such peasants resided were called yam, 
which signifies station; and the people themselves were distinguished 
by the appellation of Yamschtshiki. The period when this society was 
first formed cannot be determined with certainty, but the term Yem- 
shtshiki occurs so early as the fifteenth century. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century there existed a tribunal 
called Yamskoi Prikas, to which all the Yamshtshiki were subordinate, 
and from which travelling passes were delivered. Each Yamshtshiki or 
post-boor received an annual salary of thirty rubles, was freed from all 
taxes, and had permission at the same time to carry on his agricultural 
labours. On the other hand, the Yamshtshiki were bound to be ready 
in certain villages, with a specified number of horses, for the use of the 
tzar, and in return they received at each journey a sum under the 
name of drink-money, which, if we reflect on the period, might be con- 
sidered as very great. In consequence of these advantages, the number 
of the Yamshtshiki every where increased, and the boors were anxious 
to obtain admission into this society. Trav elling also became so easy, 
convenient, and expeditious, that this institution is mentioned in terms 
of approbation by foreigners who at that time travelled in Russia. 

This institution, however, was not entirelv of a public nature, as it 
was destined chiefly for the tzar’s court, or for persons in his service. 
Private individuals might make use of it; but as no regular price was 
fixed, they were obliged to enter into a new bargain with the peasants 
at each station. Inthe year 1713 it first assumed the character of a 
public establishment ; for at that period Peter the Great gave orders that 
every traveller provided with a pass should be furnished with Yam- 
shtshiki horses, and settled the price, which was a copec per verst for 
one horse from Petersburgh to Novogorod, and half a copec for every 
other part in the kingdom. On all the highways Yams were established, 
at each of which a certain number of horses were maintained. The 
post-boors retained their common dress; but when on service, they 
were obliged to suspend before their breast an imperial eagle of brass. 
Instead of the Yamskoi-Prikas, a Yamskoi Chancery was formed with 
an office at Moskva, and the annual salaries of the Yamshtshiki were 
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abolished, as they were now allowed to receive hire from the persons 
who employed them. 

In the vear 1781 the Yamskoi Chancery was abolished, and the post- 
hire, which in 1762 had been raised to two copecs from St. Petersburgh, 
to Novogorod, and to one copec in every other part of the kingdom, was 
in 1783 placed on the same footing,—namely, two copecs per verst 
through ~ut all Russia in Europe, except on the first stages from St. 
Petersburgh and Moskva, for which two copecs were to be paid. In 
Siberia, the old hire was retained. Under the reign of Paul I., the 
Yamshtshiki post was restored nearly to the original form given to it by 
Peter the Great, and the hire was raised one copec per verst—an 
impost which travellers must pay in advance to government for the 
whole journey. The sum arising from this additional hire was assigned 
to the directors of the highways, and is destined for the repairs of the 
roads. 

In Russia there are no public carriages which set out at stated periods 
to convey travellers from one place to another. Those who intend to 
travel post in that country must provide themselves with a pass,* which 
if they mean to leave the kingdom, cannot be obtained till their names 
have been announced three times in the gazettes. To travel with con- 
venience, they must also have carriages of their own, for at the differ- 
ent stations they can get only Aibitkas. Formerly there was a great 
difference in the ler ith. of the st ages, which sometimes contained forty 
versts, but at present they must not exceed thirty; and the number of 
horses which a traveller obtains is determined by the quantity of his 
baggage, the state of the roads, and the period of the year. The pos- 
tilions have no horns, wear common clothes, and are no longer obliged 
to have a double eagle suspended before their breast. 

The Russian horses are strong and hardy, accustomed to great exer- 
tion, and often travel a whole stage on a full gallop. According to an 
established regulation, the postilions, from the Ist of December to the 
15th of March, and from the middle of May to the middle of September, 
are obliged to drive ten versts in an hour, and the rest of the year only 
eight. ‘Tt i is therefore very common for them to perform a journey of 
more than 250 versts, or 166 English miles, in twenty-four hours. In 
the month of Febrvary, 1744, a trav eller went from St. Petersburgh to 
Moskva, the distance between which at that time measured on the. road 
was 748 versts, or about 500 English miles, in seventy-two hours. 

At most of the stations nothing can be obtained but horses, which are 
got ready with wonderful expedition. As inns are seldom to be found, 
travellers must provide themselves with every necessary article of accom- 
modation ; for though the boors are exceedingly hospitable, this national 
virtue does not exempt travellers from the necessity of carrying with 
them bedding and provisions. ‘This, however, is not the case in all the 
provinces. On the principal roads between Petersburgh and Moskva, 
between the former and Riga, in White Russia, and in some other 
places, there are commodious inns; and orders have lately been issued 
for improving the post- -houses erected at the different stages, and ren- 
dering them better suited to their destination. The post hire called in 
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Russia pragon, is paid in advance at each station. In all the post vil- 
lages of Russia there are boors besides the Yamshtshiki, who hire their 
horses to travellers, and who on this account are called Oshatiki,—that 
is to say, volunteers. ‘These boors not only assist the post when short 
of horses, but maintain a correspondence with each other on the most 
frequented roads, and have escorts in the different towns. Those who 
apply to them may perform a whole journey by means of their assistance, 
and in this manner can travel as expeditiously and somewhat cheaper 
than by post-horses. 

Before 1663 all letters in Russia were conveyed by special messengers ; 
but in that year a regular post was established at Moskva, by the same 
person to whom this empire was indebted for its first manufactory of 
cloth. This post set out from Moskva twice every week from Riga and 
Vilna, and brought back the letters from different parts of Europe. As 
soon as the post arrived at Moskva the mails were carried to the Potzolkoi- 
Prikas, or post-office in the castle, and there opened, to prevent private 
persons from obtaining information, sooner than the court, of the state of 
public affairs both in the kingdom and in foreign countries, but in par- 
ticular to detect suspicious correspondence. The post brought also the 
Dutch, Hamburgh, Konigsberg, and other gazettes, which the tzar 
caused to be translated or read to him in the Russian language.* 

Those, therefore, are wrong who ascribe to Peter the Great the in- 
troduction of the post into Russia, as this prince only improved and 
rendered it more generally useful. For the speedy conveyance of ukases 
and letters, he caused posts to be established in the year 1720 in all the 
large towns situated on the high roads. According to a writer who re- 
sided at that time in St. Petersburgh, the order for this purpose was 
issued so early as the year 1718. ‘‘ In this year,” says he, ‘‘ the riding 
post was established on the same footing as in Germany. The pos- 
tilions were obliged to blow horns, and to wear a grey frock, having a 
post-horn cut out of red cloth sewed on their back.” + It is, however, 
probable that this writer alludes only to the alteration which Peter made 
in regard to the foreign post, for the establishment of the internal post 
could not be earlier than 1720. 

At present the business of the post-office is entrusted to the manage- 
ment of directors, who reside at St. Petersburgh, and whose chief is 
director-general of this department throughout the kingdom. Three 
post-offices, each of which has a director—namely, those of Petersburgh, 
Moskva, and Lesser Russia, are subordinate to them, and these three 
have under their inspection all the post offices in the towns, the affairs 
of which are conducted by postmasters. 

The post-office at St. Petersburgh is the centre of all the foreign and 
internal correspondence, and consequently the most important. The 
posts which arrive at and set out from this office are,— 

Ist. That of Moskva, which comes and goes twice every week; and 
each time an extra-post, a light and a heavy, is dispatched also. This 
extra-post conveys private letters, which are paid for according to 
weight ; small packets, which do not weigh more than five pounds, and 
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packets belonging to government, go free of any expence; and heavy 
packets, either belonging to government or to individuals, are paid for 
at the rate of two rubles per pood, or two copecs per pound. 

2d. That of Mittau, which brings the letters from most parts of 
Europe twice a week. 

3d. That of Riga, which comes and goes twice a week, and takes all 
the letters dispatched to foreign countries. 

4th. That of White and Lesser Russia, which arrives and sets out 
twice a week. 

5th. That of Viborg, the arrival and departure of which is the 
same; but it carries out and brings back Swedish letters only once 
every week. 

6th. That of Archangel, which comes and goes once a week. 

7th. That of Yaroslavl, which comes and goes twice a week, 

8th. That of Jassy, Constantinople, &c., which arrives and sets out 
the Ist and the 16th of each month. 

9th. The post of Cronstadt, which in summer comes and goes every 
day, but in winter only once a week. 

The post-office at Moskva has the greatest share of business, as its 
district extencs to the remotest parts of Siberia. It therefore employs 
a much greater number of clerks than that of St. Petersburgh; and 
before the last partition of Poland, it had under it 108 offices in various 
parts of the empire. It dispatches seven different posts, but none of 
them, that of St. Petersburgh excepted, sets out or arrives more than 
once a week. Between the smaller towns there are by-posts established 
by the magistrates, and maintained by the revenue arising from the 
carriage of letters. 

The post-tax, which formerly was very different in different places, 
has, since the year 1783, been uniform throughout the whole kingdom. 
Letters are charged by the weight, and packets by the pound. Money, 
whether in gold, silver, or bank-notes, may be transmitted also by the 
post ; but one-half per cent. of the value must be paid as postage, and 
the post-office is security for its safe arrival. The post-office in most 
countries of Europe is a productive source of revenue; but this is not 
the case in Russia, as the expenses of that establishment exceed what it 
brings in. 


THE WANING MOON. 


—_————_—- 


Anp like a dying lady—lean and pale, 

Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber; led by the insane 

And feeble wanderings of her fading brain— 
The moon arose up in the murky earth, 

A white and shapeless mass. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A RAT, 


TOGETHER WITH HIS ADVENTURESATLEEDS, HARROWGATE, ILKLEY & HULL. 


HavinG read with a great deal of pleasure and admiration, the recital 
of the interesting adventures of the Rev. J. Winterbotham, on his jour- 
ney from Haworth to Harrowgatt, and being at the same time convinced, 
that the majority of your readers have done the same ; allow me, though 
but a Poor Rat, yet still having the amusement and instruction of my 
race (as well as of the nobler race of animals, called human) at heart, to 
detail to you, and by your permission, to your readers, my adventures, 
and the interesting incidents which happened to me, a Poor Rat, on 
journeying to the very same place (Harrowgate); rich, it is said, in ‘‘ health- 
giving water,” and rich in fine air; but, in the opinion of the ‘‘ poor 
rat’”” who now presumes to address you, rich in barren heaths, rich in 
chill cold air, and rich in the most abominable water that was ever 
offered a ‘‘ Poor Rat,” with which to satisfy ‘‘ the calls of nature, with 
needful gratification.” 

It may be necessary, in the first instance, to mention in what manner 
I became acquainted with the history of Mr. Winterbotham’s journey from 
Haworth to Harrowgate, and of the interesting incidents which therein be- 
fell him ;— as ‘‘ to how” he set outto walk to Keighley, to go by coach, but 
being delayed past his time, by the sleepy god he with manful resolu- 
tion determined ‘‘ to pad the hoof” the whole way ; and as ‘ to how” he 
had the unprecedented good luck ‘‘ to fall in” with a cart, and the way in 
whichhe got a lift on his journey; and as ‘“‘to how” busy the town of Keigh- 

ey was, the morning he entered, with the folks going from their manufac- 

tories to their breakfasts ; and all the rest of the interesting, amusing, 
and instructing, particulars of his journey, from its commencement to 
its conclusion, from its ‘‘ Oriental ascension to its Occidental decli- 
nation ;” unlike the mad-scamp tricks of that foolish man, Don Quixotte, 
and the outlandish incidents which befell him, but conducted in that 
steady, sober manner, in which the journeys of the Rev. J. Winterbotham 
ought to be. 

Having always been from my youth—I had almost said from the time 
when I first crept out of my nest, fond of hearing the news, and knowing 
what was going on in the world, and being particularly in my element, 
whenever | could hear the two-legged animals, who claim superiority in 
every thing, discussing the politics of the day, and other matters novel 
to rats, and always interesting because novel; | was invariably an at- 
tentive listener to every discussion, and frequently in the habit of going 
to the different news-rooms in the town, purposely to hear the events of 
the day, ‘‘ mark, learn, and inwardly digest them.” Why may not rats 
hear the news as well as other people ? By this means I began to be looked 
upon as of some consequence in the world, by my fellow-rats, and was 
often a referee in their disputes ; and whenever I gave a decision, it was 
always final, because, as they justly said, from my extensive knowledge, 
I must be right. It was then, in Hellier’s Coffee-House, in the Market- 
place, Hull, that [ became acquainted with the amusing history of the 
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Rev. J. Winterbotham’s travels. How I came there, and in what man- 
ner Mr. Winterbotham’s amusing adventures got there also, I will, with 
your permission, proceed to state. But let me tell you, Mr. Editor, in 
the first place, that had I not been fired by the glowing colours in 
which Mr. Winterbotham paints the marvellous events, which happened 
to him in his renowned journey (for I can assure you it is much talked 
about), the idea would never have entered into my head of publishing 
the true history I am about to relate, and my valuable lucubrations would 
thus have been lost to the world. 2 

I was born in a hay-loft, over some livery-stables in Trinity St. Leeds, 
and with nine brothers and sisters my young ideas there first ‘‘ learnt to 
shoot.” I shall not weary your readers ‘with a detail of the various 
perils I ran, and of the numberless “ bair breadth ’scapes” I had, before 
I arrived at ‘“‘the years of discretion;” nor the ridiculous adventures 
which befell me owing to my inexperience. I write this with a different 
motive; to instruct the minds of my fellow rats, as well as to afford 
amusement to the human animals, if they should condescend to read my 
narrative. 

Having been out one night on a foraging party, and having been 
pretty successful, I, and three or four other “ choice spirits,” were trot- 
ting homewards as the morning’s gray and flickering beam just began to 
appear; and all being jovial and ready for a lark, we determined not to 
go soberly to bed, without some frolic at least. Journeying on, unde- 
termined what to do, we arrived opposite Trinity Church. Having often 
been struck with the magnificent height of the spire, which appeared to 
me to touch the clouds, and being moreover of an adventurous disposi- 
tion, I thought now was the time to satisfy my curiosity—now was the 
time to explore this lofty pile, raised in honour of our common Maker. 
I imparted my thoughts to my companions, and it was immediately 
agreed upon, and we forthwith entered the church. After playing our 
gambols in the middle isle some time, we took a comfortable rest on the 
pulpit cushion, and held a consultation what was next to be done. I 
proposed to ascend the spire, and off we all scampered up-stairs, until our 
legs were quite weary. At length, however, we arrived at the top, and 
here I must pause to describe the delight and wonder I then felt at the 
scene beforeme. Having never explored further than the neighbouring 
streets to where I was born, I had acquired the idea that Leeds was the 
whole world, and that I knew the greatest part of it: conceive my asto- 
nishment at now beholding around and beneath me, houses and streets 
innumerable, spires, domes, and magnificent buildings of all descriptions, 
of which being utterly ignorant until that time, I could by no 
means have credited; and extending my view further, | saw, as far as 
the eye could reach, the most beautiful scenery imaginable. The sun 
was just rising in its Phoebean splendour, giving brilliancy and light to 
all around; and the air had a delightful freshness that was quite en- 
chanting ; at a distance the landscape looked lovely, and never having 
seen anything like it before, it possessed, to me, an additional charm. 
Long I remained silently gazing, until at last the loud and deep tone of 
the bell aroused me from my reverie, and made me think that the crash 
which will heap us into our original chaos was come. I however soon 
recovered from my fright ; and, retracing my steps, I passed one of my 
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companions, who, trembling at the noise, had hid himself. My pre- 
sence soon, however, brought him round, and we returned together ; 
the remainder of our companions, not being of the same contem- 
plative mood, had long before departed. On relating our ideas to each 
other, and ‘‘comparing notes,’ I found he was equally charmed and 
astonished with the prospect as myself. We continued relating to each 
other our delight, and picturing in glowing colours the magnificent pros- 
pect we had seen, until at last nothing would serve us, but that, like 
other accomplished gentlemen of the age, we must set out on our travels, 
to explore and enjoy the beauties we had seen but at a distance. 

Our minds thus made up, we were not long in putting our plan 
into execution. Having prepared ourselves for our journey, we, next 
morning early, wended our way into the coach-office of the White Horse, 
and snugly depositing ourselves in a basket of game, ina little time 
we were safely hoisted to the top of a coach, which we soon learnt, from 
the conversation of the passengers, was going to Harrowgate. Having 
often heard Harrowgate talked about by gentlemen who came to our 
stables, my companion and I were well pleased that that was to be our 
destination, that we might add to the numerous visitors of this cele- 
brated place of resort, where noblemen and their tailors,rich M.P.’s and 
poor M. T.’s (empty’s?) rub shoulders one with another, and useless 
vegetators, who go there to restore their fancied decrepitude, and poor 
sharp-witted seekers after young ladies whose kind pa’s have “ laid up 
something in store,’—where rats of both high and low degree ‘‘ mingle 
in the same promiscuous group,” and drink from the same “ health-re- 
storing well.” 

On we journeyed in a most comfortable bed of hay; but the motion 
was so unusual that, I confess, notwithstanding my habitual courage and 
presence of mind, I felt a little of that nervousness which the Rev. 
gentleman in his incidental journey has so well dascribed. But habit 
soon gives confidenee in the most dangerous undertakings; can it be 
wondered at, then, that we should soon regain that ‘‘ ferocious boldness” 
for which our race is noted, and be led to ‘‘ contemplate foolish feats of 
valour.” We sat enjoying the prospect with our noses just out of the 
hamper lid, and snuffing the. breeze with keen satisfaction, until we 
arrived at the top of Harewood bank, when some of the passengers de- 
termined to alight and go through the park. Whilst the coach stopped, 
we thought we could not do better than follow their example; so down 
we jumped amongst the rest of the passengers. We created a little 
sensation, and one great rough fellow had the unmanliness to throw his 
hat at us—but we escaped unhurt, and were soon out of danger. We 
proceeded very comfortably together, through the park, until we arrived 
at Harewood Castle, where, attracted by the picturesque ruin, we entered; 
and, ascending to the top, enjoyed one of the most lovely prospects. 
Around and beneath us was a most luxuriant valley, the clear-streamed 
wharf meandering throug the midst. A little to the right stands Hare- 
wood Bridge and its beautifully situated Inn, which Ihad so often heard 
amateur fishers talk about who came to our stables. On the left stands 
the noble mansion of the present Earl, with its spacious fish-pond 
beneath. The whole of the uplands displayed the greatest richness; the 
green verdure, intermingled with the autumnal coloured woods and the 
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yellow stubble, made a most varied and enchanting picture ; and to us, 
who had never before seen anything like it, it appeared like fairy-land. 
Whilst we gazed on this beautiful scene we felt our hearts imbued with 
the stillness, the peace, and the beauty ofthe place; and felt almost con- 
strained to forget all the turmoils and strifes to which rats are contin- 
ually subject, and a disposition to be at peace with all our race, with 
mankind, and all the world. I could not but forcibly feel the folly of 
men who could live in such a peaceful, quiet scene, leaving it, and con- 
gregating in masses together, to accumulate useless wealth, in noisy, 
unhealthy, filthy towns: each contributing his mite of cunning, of deceit, 
and of vice, to render his race execrable—and by their abominable con- 
gregated ingenuity rendering the lives of all Joyal rats anything but to 
be depended upon. 

We now hastily descended and quickened our pace through the park, 
in order to regain our conveyance for Harrowgate, but saw it, to our con- 
sternation, at a turn of the road, bowling away a mile before us. Being 
thus disappointed of our conveyance, for it was vain trying to overtake 
it, for the present we determined (especially as we began to feel the 
cravings of nature) to stop at the first habitable abode we should meet 
with, and proceed to Harrowgate at our leisure, and by easy stages, or by 
the first conveyance. We soon came up to Mr. Sturdy’s famed house, 
at Harewood Bridge, where we found great numbers of our brethren ; 
and were induced by their hospitality to stay a short time with them, 
that we might enjoy the lovely scenery the country afforded. At length, 
notwithstanding its rural delights, growing weary of its sameness, my 
friend and I began to think of prosecuting our journey; so next day 
mounted a hay cart, going to the Queen, at High Harrowgate, where 
we were safely deposited, after a comfortable nap of two hours. 

Though no one can impeach my loyalty, and say that I would not 
give the Queen the preference to any other house, fit for the reception of 
gentlemen, and though Mr. D. , its jovial host, kept a most excellent 
table, and I enjoyed, during my short stay, some of the greatest rarities, 
washed down with prime old port, yet I soon got weary of its monotony, 
and its bleak situation on the top of a hill, exposed to the chill blasts 
which swept across the Moor, whistling their mournful dirge on its un- 
protected front, subjected me to continual attacks of the quinsey, (it is 
well known that our race cannot bear cold, and cannot possibly exist, 
according to Buffon, further north than Norway). I therefore determined 
to leave, and find a more genial place of residence. My companion, 
however, seemed to like his birth, and would not leave his quarters, liking 
the venison inside, and careless of the cold blasts out ; so we parted, and 
one fine moonlight night, I wandered out alone to find a new lodging. 

After passing a great number of large buildings, many of which 
seemed capable of affording me very comfortable accommodation, I 
arrived at last at a large dome supported by pillars, and the stench 
which proceeded from under it soon convinced me that I must have 
approached the celebrated mineral springs for which this place is so 
noted. I forthwith proceeded to the wells, but on arriving within the 
dome, the stench almost took away my breath; but conceiving that 
there must be something very tempting in the water, notwithstanding 
its unpleasant odour—else why, I reasoned, should it induce the human 
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race to travel so far to taste it?—] resolutely stopped my nostrils, and 
approaching the well-side, dabbled my whiskers in it, and being thirsty, 
took, or attempted to take, ‘‘a long pull,’—but oh, horror of horrors! 
I found its smell genteel to its taste, and its effect made me quite poorly; 
so much so, that it was some time before I recovered sufficient strength 
to craw] up the gentle ascent, at the top of which stands the famous inn 
called the Crown. Here I took up my quarters, intending to stop and 
see the gaieties of this noted place, conceiving rightly, that being so near 
the springs, I should there see most of the company. JI here also found 
many of my brethren, and soon got a good introduction amongst them. 
Next morning I went again down to the well, accompanied by an old 
rat, who proffered to show me all the lions, and describe to me the folks 
assembled. I was highly amused at the wry faces some made in tippling 
the water, whilst others appeared to swallow it with the greatest ap- 
parent gout. I was particularly struck with the manner in which the 
attentive nurses strove to induce the little masters and misses to drink 
the ‘‘ nauseous draught,” given them by the equally unprepossessing old 
women who take it out of the trough or well, and should it prove too 
cold for their stomachs, mixed a little smoking hot out of a jug, which 
had been previously boiled: the mixture in this state I can liken to 
nothing so much as to a broth made of boiled rotten eggs, and drunk 
warm. In order to induce these young hopefuls to swallow the water, 
the nurses throw an almond, a mint drop, or some other sweet delicacy, 
which has such irresistible charms for youth, into the glass; the young 
martyr to Harrowgate water then holding the glass to his lips, and 
viewing with longing eyes the treasure at the bottom, after ‘‘ screwing 
his courage to the sticking point,” resolutely gulps down the contents, 
and obtains his reward. This reminded me of diving for pearls, which I 
have heard of somewhere in my travels. During my residence at the 
Crown, I lived most royally. It was my habit to go into the ordinary 
every day, and secreting myself behind the screen until ‘“ the tug of 
war’ commenced, I scrambled up the sideboard, and there dipped my 
whiskers in whatever most took my fancy ; sometimes, however, I used 
to be a good deal annoyed at the impertinent agility of the waiters, who 
would remove the dishes so quickly that I could not half satisfy myself 
with their several contents. I resolved, one day, though to have my fill 
of a dainty which very much took my fancy, malgré the waiters ; and, in- 
sinuating myself gently under the cover, absolutely rolled myself in the 
rich ragout. Soon, however, the waiters hoisted me up, but, nothing 
daunted, I sipped away. I was not, however, a little disconcerted at one 
of the fellows, whilst I was being carried down stairs, lifting off the dish 
cover, in order, perhaps, to help himself, and was obliged to leap in his 
face to make the best escape I could. The poor devil in his fright let 
fall the dish, smashing the crockery, and had his wages stopped for 
three weeks afterwards, besides having abundance of cayenne compli- 
ments on his awkwardness, from the goodlandlady. Sometimes J rather 
exceeded the allowance which a member of the Temperance Society 
would say was prudent—I found so many glasses of champaigne on the side 
table, and was punished for my sins by a hearty headache next morning ; 
but I invariably found that a morning’s walk to the chalybeate spring 
(which I found not near so disagreeable as the celebrated water,) set me 
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to rights again. In this way for some time I lived, until at last I be- 
came weary of the place, and of the vapid conversation of the generality 
of its visitors, and determined to accompany a scrofulous old brown rat 
who was going to Ilkley, for the benefit of the bathing, on the first op- 
portunity. An opportunity was not long wanting; a party being made 
to go and see its beauties, and in the boot under the seat of a donkey 
carriage we jolted away. ‘The party, which consisted of a young man, 
his mother, and his maiden aunt, had not been unmindful of “‘ creature 
comforts,” and had placed in the boot a large basket amply provisioned 
for the day, consisting of a large pie and various other condiments, not 
forgetting a bottle of sherry, which by a clever manceuvre my companion 
and I contrived to break: we there enjoyed ourselves amazingly, and 
did not scruple to make free with the bounties placed before us. My 
friend got so elevated with taking too much of the sherry, that on our 
arrival, he flew right into the face of John the hostler, for presuming, as 
he said, to disturb him at meals by taking his dinner from him. I am 
afraid, however, he paid dearly for his freak, for a sharp little terrier 
seeing him, gave chase, and how he came off I was never able to learn ; 
I, acting more prudently, crept into one of the lady’s bags, not liking to 
trust myself even to the ‘‘ tender mercies” of the terrier I had just 
seen. I was then taken into the house, and heard orders given for don- 
keys to ride up to the well; so, thinking I was likely to get to the far- 
famed well by remaining where I was, | composed myself very comfort- 
ably, and soon after was swung onthe armof the maiden aunt, andtogether 
with the remainder of the party, having mounted our donkeys, off we 
set, toclimb the hill with the ‘‘ beasts.” On our journey up I was highly 
amused with the timid fears of Aunty about the safety of what the 
Scotch call a beast, the ass she rode. It has often struck me as a sin- 
gular fact, that they on whose lives the least depends, and who are com- 
paratively worthless in creation, are often ten times the most timorous 
lest anything should happen to them. I have no doubt, though, if Aunty 
had known of the gallant gentleman she had swung on her arm, who in 
case of emergency might act as protector, she would not have been so 
fearful. After much toiling of the animals which the Scotch call beasts, 
we at length attained the summit; on entering the building where the 
well is, I ventured to take a peep and look around me, and, growing tired 
of my confined situation, jumped out, when Aunty, catching a glimpse 
of me, uttered a most unlady-like shriek, and sans ceremonie fainted 
away. A little application of the icy cold stream to her temples soon, 
however, brought her round, and, in the confusion, I easily contrived to 
find a place for myself, where I could be the unobserved ‘‘ observer of 
all observers ;” seeing, however, nothing here to admire but the beauti- 
ful clearness of the water, I watched my opportunity, and bolted out of 
the door. Here again my powers of description fail me to depict the 
splendid landscape which lay before me. I found myself midway upa 
considerable hill, with Ilkley at my feet; at a little distance to the right 
stood the town of Otley; immediately before me lay the most beautiful 
landscape which Wharfdale boasts;—the Wharf meandering through 
the valley—the various seats of the gentry in their solitary beauty, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts which bounteous Providence gives with un- 
sparing hand to ungrateful and thankless man. 
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The beautiful green fields, divided into innumerable shapes by luxuri- 
ant hedges, formed a prospect which enchanted me: on my ‘left, and 
behind me, hill overtopped hill, further than ‘‘ mine” eye could reach, 
and were lost in the blue mists. At length, however, I thought of pro- 
ceeding; and it was here, in getting down to Ilkley, that I first learnt 
‘‘the principles of descent’ (dissent ?) now so much talked about in the va- 
rious circles in which I have moved ; and ere I had reached Ilkley I became 
a thorough convert, and a most accomplished dissenter,—(descender). 
On arriving at Ilkley, at the head inn, (a place I will not recommend) 
I had scar cely time to satisfy the calls of nature (which had grown rather 
clamorous by reason of the sharp air fron the hills) with ‘‘ needful grati- 
fication,” when a coach arrived, which I learnt was going to Leeds. At 
once I determined to avail myself of the opportunity, and insinuating 
myself into the travelling-coat pocket of a stout old gentleman, I jour- 
neyed very comfortably to the White Horse, in Boar. lane, Leeds, from 
whence I had first set out, and opposite that very church the rambling 
up whose steeple had first induced me to travel. You may be sure I was 
not long in finding out my old domicile, where I appeared to my won- 
dering relatives, who had given me up as lost, quite an accomplished 
gentleman ; and I did not fail to give myself all the airs of ‘‘ the monkey 
who had seen the world.” I did not, however, remain long contented 
at home: a restless spirit of enterprsie continually urged me on some 
excursion; and the Leeds and Selby railway being opened since my re- 
turn, I resolved to take another trip, and try how I liked steam travelling. 
Early, therefore, one fine morning, I wended my way into March-lane, 
from whence the carriages start, and after having many marvellous es- 
capes, in running through the company’s warehouse, of being crushed to 
death by the unmannerly crowd, who kept continually running to and 
fro in every direction, I made choice of the Juno, first-class carriage, 
and snugly deposited myself under one of the seats. Soon, however, we 
began to move, and, | confess, I was under a little trepidation lest we 
should get off the rails, or the engine boiler should burst, or some other 
dreadful catastrophe should happen to us, and put an end to my valuable 
existence ; but [ soon got up my spirits. For along time the passengers 
along with me said nothing —they seemed lost in wonder, but on enter- 
ing the tunnel, where all was pitchy darkness, a lady with a lov ely look- 
ing countenance uttered an exclamation of fright, but was restored to 
calmness by the encouragement of a portly old gentleman, dressed in 
black, who I undestood was a dissenting minister, and who assured her 
there was no danger whatever—that he had often been before. This 
was very consoling to me, also, who began to be alarmed at the dreadful 
clattering the carriage made in running down the inclined plane through 
the tunnel, superadded to which was the pitchy darkness. It reminded 
me of an old song, I have heard our stable boy sing, of ‘‘ Jarvey driving 
to the devil.” On emerging into the light, our party began expressing 
themselves on the wonderful invention of steam carriages, and wondering 
what the ingenuity of man would devise next. Our party soon became 
quite conversational, and the remarks of the stout old gentleman were 
particularly interesting. He had been a great traveller—and described 
the manners and customs of other countries ; and the dinners he liked best 
in one nation, and what suited him best in another. And though the 
M. M.—12. 3X 
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young lady looked squeamish when he talked about friccasseed frogs, he 
made my mouth water when he mentioned Guava jelly,—and I longed to 
dabble my whiskers in the luxuries of Kangaroo soup and Opossum gravy ; 
in all which dainties our ministerial friend appeared quite savant. In the 
course of our conversation I heard that there was a steam packet from 
Selby to Hull; and, being fired by the talk about foreign parts, I resolved 
to take my passage in it, in the hopes that, when I arrived in Hull, I 
should find some vessel bound for those places about which my spiritual 
friend talked so much ; and I already pictured to myself the full enjoy- 
ment of the luxuries he had described. So, on the stopping of the car- 
riage at Selby, with an agile spring, I bounded into the muff of the young 
lady I have before mentioned, and was, by her, safely carried on board 
the steamer—she being on her way to Hull. I could have wished to 
have made a call on ‘‘a poor lone widow of my acquaintance, and 
afford her creature consolation ;” but was unable, from want of time, so 
to do—and I am afraid it would *‘ add to her burden”’ to ‘‘know” that 
I passed her door without calling to say how do you do, and tasting her 
home-made wine. I must here be pardoned a slight digression, and 
complain of the shortness of the time allowed to passengers by the Selby 
carriages. It is utterly impossible even to run to the post-office with a 
letter, after the carriages arrive, before the steamer starts: in my humble 
opinion it would be much better if the public had a quarter of an hour 
allowed to transact any business they might have, or to make a call, 
which might be easily managed, by the train leaving Leeds a quarter of 
anhour sooner. For instance, I was unable to call upon my poor friend, 
‘*the lone widow,” owing to the shortness of the time andthe confusion 
there was with the passengers’ luggage. To return from my digression: 
off at length we went, down the Ouse. [soon emerged from my comfortable 
berth in the voung lady’s muff, and bolted into the steward’s pantry, which 
L soon found out by the unerring intelligence of my nostrils, where conceal- 
ing myself in a drawer containing ship biscuits, I very comfortably satistied 
the cravings of hunger. The unusual thumping of the engine and the 
unaccustomed motion began to make me a little squeamish, but I com- 
pletely restored myself with a draught of Mr. Stubb’s O. D. V., after 
which, I made an excellent repast on potted shrimps, and enjoyed my 
passage exceedingly, which was unmarked by any particular incident 
but tHat of running aground opposite to Goole, to the great annoyance 
of many of the passengers, as we were delayed five hours thereby. I 
very pleasantly occupied my time, making love to a beautiful sleck- 
skinned-black haired little rat, who had resided some time on board, 
under the protection of her father, a sturdy jealous old native of Spain, 
who, thinking my attentions too particular to his daughter, made his 
congé to me, and asked me what were my intentions with regard to his 
daughter; ‘‘because,”’ said he, “ if you don’t meananything particular, I, sir, 
on the part of my family, wish you good morning.” Not having any in- 
tention ‘‘ to be particular,” I was obliged to say good morning to “ old 
Cerberus,” and spent the last half-hour of my journey in a rather dull 


mood. At length we arrived in Hull, and in the confusion of landing, 


I adopted my old mode of creeping into a coat-pocket, which laid tum- 
bling on the deck, and which belonged to a ruddy-faced blithe middle- 
aged man, who came from Bradford to buy wools; and by him [ was 
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safely landed, and set down at Mr. H ’s coffee-house, where having 
solaced myself with a ‘‘ hearty meal,” he pulled a newspaper out of his 
pocket, which proved to be the ‘Leeds Mercury,” and was silently 
drawing deep quaffs of knowledge and useful information from its pages, 
when one or two others, who had gone there with the same intention as 
himself, requested that, ‘‘ pro bono publico,” he would read aloud : when, 
after one or two preparatory hems, he proceeded to do so, choosing for his 
subject the Revd. I. Winterbotham’s Journey from Haworth to Harrow- 
gate. I pricked up my ears immediately, and as he proceeded, my at- 
tention became intense, and the applause which followed the detail of 
each amusing incident, filled me with the ambition of obtaining it for 
myself, and ‘‘ my works,” by a simple recital of my travels and adven- 
tures. The following afternoon proving very rainy, I sat down and 
penned what I now, Mr. Editor, send you, in accordance with my pre- 
viously stated ambitious design, and, labouring pretty hard (as to-morrow, 
I hear, a vessel is going out for Rotterdam, by which I intend taking my 
passage,) I have sent you a full and true account of my travels, which, if 
they succeed in amusing you, or through you, your readers, one half as 
much as they have done me in the detail, I shall be amply repaid. I 
may at another time, if your readers think my travels worth perusing, 
furnish you with another sketch of my adventures abroad. Adieu, 
Mr. Editor, and may the Monthly be universally read, is the prayer of 
an ill-used and vilified animal, A Poor Rat, 


DEAR GIRL, THOSE TEARS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GARLAND, A&C. 


Dear girl, those tears of anguish dry, 

[ would not idly give thee pain ; 

Say only thou art true, and I 

Will take thee to these arms again. 

I cannot love, as erst, and see 

Those orbs of blue suffused with tears ; 
Canst thou have wrong’d thyself and me, 
The memory wrong’d of other years ? 


They tell me some one, distant now, 

Has won thy heart—thy red lips press’d ; 

They hint that he has kiss’d thy brow, 

And, loving, with thy love been bless’d. 

Still, if thou wilt but smile and say, 

As erst, so wilt thou love again, 

Once more I'll own the magic swa 

Of Beauty and her silken chain. H. B. 


3X 2 











WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE FOR THE CHURCH? 


Tue time is at hand when, in the apprehension of all parties, some 
changes will be introduced into the church establishment of this country. 
Turn right or left, or whatever way we will, every one we meet admits 
this—in different phraseology, to be sure, yet it is the same thing that is 
meant, whether expressed in the wailing accents of some, who tell us 
the church is in the act of being overthrown, or in the less fearful man- 
ner of those who hope and believe that alterations are likely to be effected 
which will prove salutary reforms, and alike required for her own sake 
and for the interests of Christianity. All, we say. are agreed in this, 
that she will not be allowed to remain much longer in her present state. 

During the last few vears, a numberless variety of publications, sent 
forth both by churchmen and dissenters, have treated of ecclesiastical 
reform ; these are noticed here chiefly for the purpose of observing that 
their pages have been mostly defective in one or two particulars, of much 
importance to the right understanding of what ought to be done—where 
changes are imperiously demanded, and where a firm stand should be 
taken, in any attempts for the settlement of church matters at the pre- 
sent moment. The defect alluded to more especially is, a seeming non- 
acquaintance, on the part of writers, with the particular feeling of the 
members of the establishment individually, and also of the sects in a state 
of separation from her; consequently, the relation which they hold 
towards each other, and the bearing their different opinions have 
upon the common faith, have neither been clearly defined, nor have the 
discrepancies between them been ascertained and rendered prominent in 
connexion with proposals for such modifications or reforms as existing 
circumstances are supposed to require. ‘The same oversight has appeared 
in our legislators : hence, when measures, well-intentioned, and designed 
for good purposes, have been introduced into parliament, no sooner have 
they been explained, than they have been discovered to be quite beside 
their object—alike undesired by the people, and inapplicable to the re- 
moval of the grievances complained of ; and the party having charge of 
the matter in either house, has been obliged to withdraw it, greatly to 
his own mortification. 

We almost invariably rejoice when any proposed new law for the 
church is compelled to be given up, from whatever cause we hardly care, 
so that the attempt to heap another statute upon her burthened shoulders 
proves a failure ; and for the same reason we are glad when an old church 

law is abolished—indeed, if our will could have effect, we would burn 
nearly all the ecclesiastical statutes in existence, for the sake of the 
church herself, believing, as we do, that an act of this description would 
be more conducive to her prosperity, and that she would be better pro- 
tected thereby, than by the thousand wished-for enactments, in her be- 
half, which now float in the heads of my Lords Winchelsea, Roden, and a 
number of other high churchmen who are frightened out of their wits at 
dissent. 
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It is a most extraordinary fact, that with all the legislative precautions 
adopted in her favour, and intended to secure to her exclusive privileges, 
the Church of England at this day is more restricted and crippled in her 
efforts to do good than any other denomination of Christians whatsoever. 
Under the pretence, and perhaps with the intention, of protecting her, 
she has absolutely been tied hand and foot, and put into prison! where 
nobody can get at her, except through bolts, and bars, and doors of iron ; 
and from whence she cannot come forth to convey the gospel, unless by 
asking leave of so many, and giving such large securities for the non- 
commission of irregularities, that nearly all attempts of the kind are re- 
linquished as hopeless. The church, to be made prosperous, needs nothing 
so much as to be released from her present thraldom ; she would then dis- 
play her strength and develope her sufficieney for all the purposes of human 
salvation. 

But lest these should be thought to be merely figurative expressions, 
we will be more explicit. The machinery of the established religion in 
this country, and the safeguards—as we suppose they must be called, 
though they afford her no safety at all—which are placed around her, 
was the work of a former age, when other sects being either unknown, 
or existing only in small numbers in connexion with civil disabilities, 
which necessarily prevented them from being formidable competitors, 
she could bear to be limited. There was, too, at that time, political 
danger, which had to be provided against, and which occasioned the du- 
ties of her functionaries to be rigidly defined, and put into force. But 
what changes have taken place, withia the last half-century, in the intel- 
ligence of the great body of the people ! in their capability and habits of 
thinking, and in the concessions made to the claims of liberty of con- 
science by altering the laws affecting both catholics and dissenters? 


The church has now only one prerogative over other religious bodies, 


and that is her connexion with the state, which gives her the right of 
having her clergy provided for out of the revenues set apart for the main- 
tenance of C hristianity in Great Britain. But if dissent should continue 
to gain upon the establishment, as it has recently done, it may be doubted 
whether claims will not be set up by it, ere long, of sharing with her the 
province which she has hitherto enjoyed alone. A conviction of this 
nature has recently forced itself upon the minds of Churchmen, and has 
stirred them up to devise what can be done for the Establishment. The 
subject is indeed deserving of the greatest consideration. 

We have just observed, that the church has only one privilege left to 
her over the Dissenters; but as a counterbalance to this, how great are 
the number of disadvantages that she has to contend with, which dissent 
has not; and it is from them that she needs emancipating, and from 
which she must be emancipated, in order to prosper. 

We do not think the people of this country generally disapprove of a 
state religion, nor that they prefer the dissenting principle for its own 
sake ; our opinion is that the church has in her the power either of in- 
creasing tenfold the number of them who separate from her, or of re- 
covering nearly all who have left her, and of extinguishing every rival 
interest. All depends upon herself and upon her friends. She has piety, 
and learning, and wealth, and public feeling on her side; and, in the 
name of every thing sacred, we ask, why may she not prosper ? 
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There are two classes of character, each of which has its own plan o 
securing the welfare of the Establishment. The first is composed o 
persons holding what are erroneously, we feel assured, called high church 
principles ; these are chiefly Tories in politics, and they would have the 
same rule of government acted upon in religion as in the state ; that is, 
to grant a monopoly of privileges and favour to their own party, and 
keep down the rest by trampling upon their rights as Christian men and 
fellow subjects, merely because they happen to hold opinions different 
from their own. Nay, we fear, if this had not the effect of rendering 
the number small, some of these patented zealots would go even further, 
and employ the terrible arguments of outlawry and persecution for the 
purpose of showing their fellow creatures how much they are in the 
wrong. We have in our mind two slight reasons for not joining these gen- 
tlemen—churchmen as we al! are—in their plans for maintaining the as- 
scendancy principle First, they are impracticable according to the state of 
things at the present; secondly, if it were possible to carry them into 
effect, they are unjust and cruel, andtherefore unchristian. We are not 
required by our religion to attempt in its defence that which in the nature 
of things cannot be done, or that which, being wicked, ought not to be 
done. Now, as all the high-church-tory schemes for maintaining 
the power of the church are based on either the one or the other of 
these principles, they cannot be practically observed, and will not be 
entertained by sober-minded men, who would exalt her by other means, 
alike within their reach, and compatible with her character. 

We have been largely treated, of late, with protestant expositions and 
remarks on Dens’ Theology ; and, on the other side, contradictions have 
been given to some of the explanations and inferences of the M‘Ghins 
and O’Sullivans, at their great meeting. We have also heard much of 
the destructive intentions of the Dissenters, respecting the Church. 
Well! admittiug popery and dissent to be worthy of all the condemna- 
tion which has been pronounced upon them, by the most exclusive and 
red-hot churchmen—what then? we repeat the inquiry—what then? 
The polemic may conclude his argument most satisfactorily against all 
who differ from the church; but the politician feels it a more difficult 
matter to put them down; and it is from want of considering this dis- 
tinction, that we find so many projects thrown out, and spoken of, as if 
it were the easiest thing in the world for government to protect the 
church, and secure to her every kind of support and prerogative, over all 
the rest of the sects in the kingdom. No dream can be more fanciful, 
or stuffed with greater absurdities, than are the heads of the high-flown, 
self-styled friends of the church; and if their suggestions and wishes, 
respecting her, were to be attempted to be acted upon, by the legisla- 
ture, in seven years there would be no such thing as an ecclesiastical 
establishment, in England or Ireland. There may be no difficulty in 
conducting her into the field; but if she once appear there in the mili- 
tant character of an extirpator of all other religious parties, neither the 
Orange duke, nor the Waterloo duke, would be able to bring her out 
again in safety. 

We have the greatest confidence imaginable in the ability of the 
church, not only to maintain her present position, but to extend her in- 
fluence, if a few changes were made, to adapt her more effectually to 
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the present state of things; and.if these alterations be not effected, 
neither the abolition of tithes and church-rates, nor the extension of 
pluralities and non-residence—all of which we hope to see accomplished 
—will alone render her prosperous. Emancipations of different kinds, 
we rejoice to observe, have lately been the order of the day, and we trust 
the principle will soon be applied to the church ; and then a bright mor- 
ning of glory will dawn upon her, such as she has not seen since the 
time of reformation from popery. 

Amongst the things requisite to be done for the benefit of the esta- 
blishment, nothing is half so much needed, nor half so essential to her 
welfare, asthe freeing her froma number of restrictions which are now upon 
her. One attempt of this kind, and only one, has recently been made ; 
and we grieve to say, the effort was unsuccessful. We allude to the 
bill brought in by Mr. Hardy, the member for Bradford, the session be- 
fore last, to do away with the registration of places of worship. The 
law, as it now stands, is thus :—if twenty persons assemble for divine 
worship in a place which is not licensed for that purpose, each individual 
so present, and the proprietor of the room, or whatever the place of 
meeting may be, is liable to a fine. This would not be of much conse- 
quence, as a licence could be obtained, were it not that such licence 
can only be procured, on the parties applying for it professing them- 
selves to be dissenters. Now, the effect of this is, dissenters can get 
these licences without diiliculty; but a churchman cannot, because he is 
a churchman, and unable to profess himself to be a dissenter, and there- 
fore he is prevented from applying in the form required. Let us now 
mark how the system works in respect to this particular. 

Here is a place containing—say two, three, or five hundred, or even a 
thousand inhabitants, and the parish church is two, three, or five miles off ; 
and there can be found many such cases. Here too one, or perhaps a few 
wealthy churchmen reside, to whom it is no particular inconvenience to 
attend the establishment, though at so great a distance, because a carriage 
is kept, but with the bulk of the people it is otherwise: some are old, 
others are infirm, and so far as regards these, the church might as well 
be in India, as five miles away, for any spiritual advantage they can de- 
rive from it. By great efforts they visit it, once in two er three years, 
at a funeral, or sometimes at a christening—that is all. So ignorant are 
these of the church, that they hardly know that it exists for any other 
purpose than to sprinkle infants in, and read a form of words over the 
dead! Now, suppose a wealthy resident churchman considers the case 
of the religious destitution of his poor, old, and sickly neighbours ; and 
that he proposes to the clergyman, as there is no service in the church, 
later than prayers at two o ‘clock, to take a seat in his carriage, and after 
tea to instruct, for an hour or so, a number of parishioners who may be 
assembled in his servants’ hall. Would there be any harm or heresy in 
this? or would it tend to the overthrowing of the church? Yet it can- 
not be done as the law now stands, because the house must either be 
licensed as a dissenting meeting-house, or a penalty is incurred, and the 
poor persons present, not being able to pay it, might be sent to prison, in 
England; and for what? why, for ‘‘ worshipping God according to the 
forms of the established church of England.” This is literally the state 
in which our church lawgivers have left her, in the nineteenth century, 
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while they have been besides busily granting catholic emancipation, abo- 
lishing the test and corporation acts, creating bishoprics in our colonies 
ebvond, and displaying besides liberality and zeal for religion in a thou- 

sand other ways. If the two houses of parliament had been composed 
of Roman catholics and dissenters, we might have looked for such things 
as the liberation of their own sects, and the continuance in bondage of 
the church ; but when we consider that nearly all the peers, and a large 
majority of the commons, are churchmen, such shortsightedness and 
inattention to the true interests of their own religion, are unaccountable. 
Nay, we venture to affirm that, had the legislative power been in the 
hands of the church’s enemies, she would have fared better than she has 
done, for they could not, for shame, have conceded so much to other 
sects, and have left herself in the state she is in. 

We have seen, in the instance just cited, how the church is prevented 
by the licencing system from instituting her worship in places situated 
at a distance from the parish steeple; let us now mark how the same 
regulation operates with regard to Dissent. And here we may take the 
liberty of stating, that we do not speak without book—for the facts can 
be proved, if necessary ; when we say that the very persons who have 
found it impossible to introduce the service of the establishment to their 
poor ignorant neighbours, have felt it a duty in some cases, rather than 
allow them to live and die without the ordinances of religion, to counte- 
nance, and even to encourage, the Dissenters to come amongst them. 
And is not this justifiable ?— for though sectarianism may be objectionable 
in itself, yet the evils resulting from the want of opportunities for 
divine worship, are infinitely more to be deprecated. So thoroughly are 
we convinced of this, that while our council is—worship with the church 
of England if you possibly can, yet, rather than live without public 
worship, perform it, we say, any where and with any party. And such 
feeling is becoming more ‘and more diffused, and we tell those whose 
province it is more especially to look after the interests of the church, 
if they do not provide greater facilities than there are at present for 
giving her access to all the people, and all the people access to her: they 
will turn dissenters; and nothing can, or indeed ought to hinder them. 
If the church continue to allow a great portion of the population of the 
country to be placed in the dilemma of either listening to sectarian 
teachers, or to none at all—whatever may be said of them for so doing, 
they will choose the former. One of the first things which ought to be 
done for the benefit of the establishment, clearly, is to pass some such 
bill as the one introduced by Mr. Hardy, for abolishing the necessity of 
licensing places of worship. The church would then have the opportunity 
of getting at the people in a way that she cannot have while the law 
stands as it now is. 

It has been charged upon the clergy, as a class—and we fear, with 
too much truth, though there are some enlightened exceptions, that, 
of all men, they are the slowest to observe, and the last to acquire wis- 
dom from, what is transpiring around them. While they inculcate a 
teachable spirit upon their audiences, and impress upon them the duty 
of becoming wiser by every day’s experience, they are themselves too 
often inaccessible to the plainest lessons of instruction, furnished by 
what they are seeing and hearing continually. Another peculiarity in too 
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many of those who hold the sacred office, is, the confounding religion 
itself with its forms and circumstances; and because the truth ‘of God is 
unchangeable and eternal, they regard all its appendages, and the mode 
of teaching it, as bearing the same high and immutable character. 
Hence, when any change is spoken of in services or circumstantials of 
the church, these men take the alarm, and speak as if the church her- 
self—i.e. her doctrines, or the essential parts of her constitution, were 
about to be removed or impaired; and their notions evidently are, that 
we must either take the church as she is, with every incumbrance and 
imperfection, or not at all—that to touch her even with a view to remove 
the dust from her walls, or the damp from her floors, is a sacrilegious 
attempt to effect her ruin. Now let the reader judge whether these indi- 
viduals, who are constantly trumpeting forth their own praise, and the 
praise of each other, as being the only true churchmen, are indeed her 
friends ; or whether that title does not, in justice, belong to those who 
are equally attached to her doctrines and the fundamental parts of her 
constitution ; but who, from the purpose of increasing her usefulness and 
her influence, would remove abuses from her; and, in order to adapt her 
more fully to the wants and habits of the present generation, would give 
a more popular character to her services, which must afford her great 
advantages over dissent with the general population, who, we reiterate, 
are not disposed, of themselves, to forsake the church, but are driven from 
her, partly because many live at a great distance, and partly because her 
worship is so formal and uninteresting, as to be both tiresome and un- 
profitable. 

In reference to the proposed change in the law requiring a licence, 
and by that means the facilitating the establishment of subordinate reli- 
gious assemblies, in neighbourhoods situated a few miles from a church, 
we are aware that a difficulty will present itself to the minds of many, as 
to the impossibility of obtaining clergymen to officiate on such occasions, 
should the number be greatly increased, as it would be, if the plan were 
once adopted. We may remark in reply, that the difficulty of supplying 
these places would not,in all probability,be so great as at first it may appear. 
It should be remembered, that there are in the church of England, at the 
least, from eighteen thousand to twenty thousand regularly ordained 
clergymen, and it is not unreasonable to believe, that amongst such 
a number, many would be found ready to perform a little extra duty, if 
it could be done, in the assurance that it would promote the salvation of 
man and the interests of the establishment. We are aware that some 
of the clergy regard their talents merely as marketable, and not to be ex- 
ercised except at a stipulated price: but we have too high an opinion of 
the whole body to think this is their general character, and we feel confi- 
dent that, as they are the first to contribute liberally, according to their 
means, to the religious and benevolent institutions in the kingdom, so they 
would come forward gratuitously, if necessary, to aid in a plan which 
should have for its object a compliance with the divine command, which 
is to go into the highways and hedges, and compel men to come in and 
partake the blessings of the gospel. Are not our clergy the foremost to 
support missionary societies, for the sending of christianity abroad, and 
would they be less disposed, if the opportunity was given, to spread it 
amongst their fellow subjects at home? we are strongly persuaded those 
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who represent them as unwilling to co-operate in any way which might 
least promote the spiritual welfare of mankind, do them an injustice. 
But further, it may be added, the service required to be performed on 
these occasions would not need to be altogether without reward; in 
some cases it might be free, but in others a limited remuneration to the 
officiating party could be afforded; and, indeed, would be given most 
readily ; and that which was humble in its beginning would probably, in 
many instances, grow into importance, and be able to make provision for 
the maintenance of a clergyman, as well as to erect a church in which 
to perform divine service for the accommodation of the public. Why 
may not the Established accomplish what has often been achieved by 
other sects ?—who have been.known to begin to worship in a small 
room, ina populous village; and, starting at this point, have preached 
until at length a neat, or even an elegant, meeting-house, with a resident 
preacher and a numerous congregation, have been raised, and the whole 
of the inhabitants alienated from the church. Now, had the church 
been unfettered, as we would have it, her friends might in such places 
have done all that the Dissenters have effected, and instead of a chapel, 
there would have beena church, a clergyman, and a people worshipping 
the Almighty in union with the venerable establishment of this country. 
We cannot help repeating that the church is not equitably dealt with 
—she is tied up just as she was a century ago, when the Dissenters and 
Catholics laboured under so many restrictions, all of which have been 
removed; and they can now go every where, and do every thing they 
choose, in behalf of their party. But if the legislature will make no 
changes for the benefit of the church, we cannot but indulge the hope 
that her bishops, in the plenitude of their authority, might assist her in 
some degree, by granting dispensation. We are not much conversant 
with ecclesiastical law, but it strikes us, as highly probable, that those 
invested with episcopal power must have a discretionary licence,respecting 
some things, which might be advantageously exercised under present 
circumstances. We are not the advocates of irregularity and disorder ; 
at the same time we cannot be insensible that there are, also, conse- 
quences which follow a stiff antiquated deportment, which are, perhaps, 
equally undesirable. The present is an age of enterprise in regard to 
religion, as well as in other matters, the spirit of which must either be 
partaken of by the church, or her influence will be abolished and her 
numbers diminished, notwithstanding the excellencies of her constitution 
and liturgy. There is a feeling abroad that the inhabitants of the whole 
nation ought to be instructed, especially in religion: and the people 
themselves are becoming of that opinion ; and, unless the establishment 
stir up herself, the busy intrusive spirit which pervades the Dissenters 
will lead them into every corner of the land, and the population naturally 
falling into the hands which first take hold of it, will, of course, be 
transferred into the ranks of those who have left the church. Church- 
men may speak against this, and write against it too, but the effect will 
be the same; for the people will, as soon as they begin to think, con- 
trast the merit of them by the church, with the attention of the sects to 
their interest, and, comparing the conduct of both with the example of 
him who “ went about doing good,” it is easy to say in whom they will 
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perceive, in this respect, the strongest marks of resemblance to that per- 
fect pattern of benevolence, which should be imitated by us all. 

The Church has made one experiment, chiefly in large towns, in con- 
formity with modern habits, the success of which has been so complete, 
that one would have expected it would have led to others—some of them 
bearing upon the rural parts of the kingdom.—We allude to the institu- 
tion of Sunday evening service, and, in some places, a week-night service 
also. What occasioned this alteration in, and in some cases an addition, to 
the usual times of worship? Why, it was observed how numerously Dis- 
senting meetings were attended at those hours! and the wish naturally 
was that the church should have the benefit of a prevailing disposition to 
engage in devotional exercises at a later period of the sabbath day. The 
result has proved the expediency of making the change; and the marvel 
is that the same faculty which discovered the propriety of the church 
having service on Sunday evenings, has not, also, seen the necessity of 
other modifications which might be equally favourable to her interest. 
It was a new thing, and as some contended an irregularity, to open the 
church on a Sunday night—but the advantages of the innovation have 
justified its adoption. And so, we contend, would the good which must 
result therefrom justify other arrangements ; and amongst, if not above, 
all the rest, would the appointment of occasional auxiliary worship in 
vilages or neighbourhoods inconveniently situated for attending the usual 
parish church, be beneficial to our establishment : and we leave those, 
who say the thing ought not to be done, because it would be irregular, 
to determine whether it were best for the church, that these people should 
worship in communion with her, nearer than our places of abode; or 
whether tbey should so worship—for they will, after all, worship at 
home in connexion with Dissenters. This is the real, indeed the only, 
question to be decided,—will the church relinquish her claim to a great 
portion of the population, or adapt herself to their circumstances and 
convenicnce ? 

In conclusion, we submit the foregoing observations to every sincere, 
sober-minded friend of the establishment; and more especially to those 
who have influence in ecclesiastical matters, under the profoundest con- 
viction that the wisest policy, being most agreeable to the genius of our 
holy religion, would be, to free the church from some of the restraints 
which are at present upon her—to afford her every facility for conveying 
the gospel to every locality in the kingdom, and to let her have full 
liberty to increase her strength and influence in every possible way, for 
the spiritual benefit of the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland. 

















THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 


—_——_ —~ 


Corpora magnanimo satis est prostiasse /eoni : 
At lupus, et turpes instant morientibus ursi; 
Et quemque minor nobilitate fera est. Ovip. 


——-, 


Ir is an odd thing for a man who is a bachelor, not merely by profes- 
sion, but in point of fact, to think of deciding on the kind and quantity 
of influence which is exercised on the part of females over men. ‘If 
the question were reversed,” cries a love-sick youth of eighteen, ‘“‘ anda 
bachelor, instead of writing on the influence of females over males, had 
to speak of the influence of males over females, his own ugly face or some 
other natural defect would sufficiently testify, that he had exercised the 
influence of fear over all the spinsters of his parish ; for few men of good 
report, and tolerable proportions, are allowed to remain in a state of 
single blessedness.”—The fit having taken me, however, (by the way, I 
must acknowledge the exactness of the other fit in regard to the ugliness 
of my phiz), I will not be discouraged by any inuendoes from pursuing my 
original plan. When I commenced this paper, my intention was to 
inform you of something which may illustrate the question already started, 
and I now proceed to the task. 

Returning the other evening rather earlier than usual, from the club 
of bachelors to which I have the honour to belong, I was led to follow 
up the conversation of my friends, by my own solitary meditations. It 
is a curious fact, that, whenever I arrive at my lodgings before the 
“witching time of night,” I grow exceedingly wise and moral in my 
reflections ; ; and what is not always the case w ‘ith my poor head, am able 
to remember, with distinctness, the most trivial occurrence, and to dis- 
tinguish with accuracy every object of the sight. Whereas, if ‘‘ the 
clock strikes one” while I am out, ‘‘I take no note of time,” and am 
never able to hear it, either on account of some peculiarity in the atmos- 
phere at that particular juncture, or in my ears, or both. And as to 
seeing, I can see nothing at all, nor am I able to determine whether this 
myopy arises from the excessive darkness of the midnight hour, or from 
some periodical defect in my organs of vision. _But I am only wandering 
from the point. 

On the evening to which I have alluded, I was the more inclined to 
moralize, because I had not only retained a mens sana in corpore sano,--- 
having neither received the salutations of the charlie’s bludgeon, nor 
passed my meridian, but had also, on account of the tremendous /agomachy 
of my boon companions, refrained from expressing my Own opinion con- 
cerning the Influence of Women. I was, therefore, left to chew my 
cud over the question, and digest it at my leisure.—Well, thought I, as 
I arranged my person in the easy chair, and wheeled round to the fire, 
without any faith in astrology, the Influence of Women is equally various 
with that of the stars ; and God knows—with a sigh—they are equally 
numerous. Numerous, however, as they are, I think one might abbre- 
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viate their history by dividing them into a certain number of classes ; and 
as I have begun my comparisons in astronomy, let me see how they will 
fit to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

Some are like Sagittarius, and from eyes of blue, black, or hazel, 
delight in aiming at the hearts of men, the sure and sharp arrows of 
their almost inexhaustible quivers. Others may come under the deno- 
mination of Librarians, not because they are learned, but on account of 
their propensity to weigh the matter on both sides, and by long delibera- 
tion, and long faces, to induce their captives to make more liberal settle- 
ments. Gemini will include those who, by their astonishing fecundity, 
so powerfully urge on their husbands the necessity of making suitable 
provisions for an increasing family, and influence them in redoubling 
their exertions for that purpose. By Cancer one may understand a 
respectable body of females, who as they recede from the stage of human 
existence by slow and regular gradations, have considerable influence in 
suppressing, with their snappishness and ill-humour, the gallantry of 
those who would otherwise most willingly take them by the hand. The 
Pisces are another odd kind of fish, which, though they do not multiply 
among themselves, are yet, I fear, increasingly numerous. They live 
out of w ater, it is true; like owls, they only venture forth in the night- 
time, and contribute, by their meretricious arts, to excite the bad, while 
they destroy the worthier passions of youth. Virgo is a title to which 
a numerous band of females lay claim so resolutely and vehemently, that 
one had better substitute virago, or even Taurus (malgyre the gender), as 
applying to a much more extensive class of Amazons, who engross among 
themselves the singular faculty of bullying and intimidating all little men 
with squinting eyes, crooked backs, and bandy legs. The Scorpions are 
a very terrible and deceitful race, and the man who is about to consum- 
mate his earthly bliss, must ‘‘take heed to his ways that he offend not with 
his tongue,” or he will find to his sorrow, if he marry a person of this 
stamp, “‘ it is better to dwell in the corner of the house-top, than with a 
bawling woman in a wide house.” Those whom I would distinguish 
by the name of Capricornus, are a very considerate class of creatures. 
Not wishing to be over burdensome to any siag/e man, they allow one 
the privilege of calling himself husband, and reserve the other to sustain 
the character of lover. This sort of ladies are noted for cutting rather 
curious capers; and they take considerable pleasure in ranking their 
submissive spouses with horned cattle. The Aries are women who never 
condescend to argue a point but at the sword’s point, and are accustomed 
to thrash all their opponents, until the chaff is separated from the wheat, 
and they gain them over to their own opinions. The followers of Aquarius 
are the least in number and repute of any in the Zodiac. These are they 
who go with a clean face and neat attire, are as innocent as doves, and 
have every thing very comfortable; but they sai/ down the stream of 
time as though they were the only inhabitants of earth, without taking 
notice of either men or things, and have no further influence on the 
minds of mankind, than as they sometimes induce poets to compare them 
with the noiseless water-brooks, which 

lose them at vessel length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
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I scarcely knew what to do with Leo, and had entered so extensively 
in the wav of research on the subject, as to wander even to “ the land of 
Nod ;” where having satisfied myself that Cain’s wife was the lion of 
the place (being the mother of the first poet, forsooth,) I suddenly 
returned by reason of the terror which I felt on an imaginary sight of 
the murderer’s bloody hand. On recovering my self-possession, I remarked 
that she alone is a lion among women, who is of a noble and passionate, 
but yet forgiving nature;—she whose love for him that is worthy of 
her remains 
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“ Unqueched by floods, and unconsumed by fire ;” 


She who is a lover of her country and her children—she who is just and 
merciful—she who is chaste and honourable—she who is righteous in 
anger, but easily restrained, and of whom it might be said, 





Tempore peenorum compescitur ira leonum, 
Nec feritas animo, que fuit anté, manet. 


She, in fine, who, in whatever sphere she is placed, acts with a manly 
resolution, and who, without divesting herself of any the least of those 
peculiar charms which concentrate in British females, carries every thing 
before her.* 





E. 


* “The following epigram,” says Bayle, “ was in every body’s hands about the 
year 1561, having been occasioned by the greatest part of the kingdoms of Europe 
being then governed by women, or at least under their administration.” It may 
not unsuitably follow the above article. d- 


Vulva regit Scotos,(a) heeres(b) tenet illa Britannos, 
Flandros et Batavos nunc notha vulva(c) regit. 

Vulva regit populos quos signat Gallia portu,(d) 
Et fortes Gallos Itala vulva regit.(e) 

His furiam furiis, valvam conjungite vulvis, 
Sic natura capax omnia regna capit. 

Ad Medicam artem insertam, Gallia saucia tendis. 
Non uti Medicis est medicina tibi. 

Non credas Medicis, vena qui sanguinis hausta, 
Conantur vires debilitare tuas. 

Ut regi, matrique suce, sis fida Deoque, 
Utere concilio Gallia docta meo. 

Et pacem tu inter proceres non ponito bellum, 

| Hospita(f) lis. Artus rodit agitque tuos. 


(a) Mary Stuart. (6) Queen Elizabeth. 
(c) Margaret, Duchess of Parma, natural daughter of Charles V. 


(d) Catherine of Austria, sister to Charles V. widow of John III. King of Por- 
tugal, and Regent during the minority of Sebastian, her son 


(e) Catherine de Medicis. 


(f) An allusion is here meant to the name of the Chancellor De I’ Hospital, to 
whom Catherine de Medicis chiefly owed the Regency. 


—E 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, No. LX VIL., edited by Prorzssor Napisr. 


Tue mode of imparting instruction through the medium of an Encyclopedia, is 
well calculated for those persons who are anxious to attain knowledge, but whose 
indespensable avocations in life leave them insufficient leisure for the study of the 
minutiz and more elaborate details of science and art. This species of publica- 
tion, therefore, on their first introduction to general notice, experienced a rapid 
and extensive sale : and, in consequence of the eagerness manifested by the public 
to purchase, a considerable quantity of ill-digested surreptitious trash crept into 
the market. However, such has been the attention paid to this eminently useful 
description of literature by men of profound erudition and extensive attainment, 
and the improvement resulting from their persevering and highly important labours, 
that an Encyclopedia of the present day may be said to constitute a complete library. 
Of this description the work before us forms an excellent, and indeed a splendid 
specimen, equally distinguished for sound judgment and consummate ability. It 
contains, amongst a great variety of important articles, a highly interesting account 
of Iceland ; which, it seems, though one of the largest islands in Europe, being 
in length, from east to west, 280 miles; and in breadth, from north to south, 
varying from 180 to 200; enumerates a population of only 53,000. Ireland, 
about the same extent, numbers human beings nearly in the proportion of twenty 
to one. We give the following extract : 

“« There are about 194 parishes or livings in the island; but the clergy number 
at least 300, as many of the parishes have two churches, the great distance and 
the danger of travelling, particularly in winter, when the rugged fields of lava are 
covered with snow, making it frequently impossible for all the peasantry of the 
same parish to attend at the same church. ‘The clergy are partly supported by a 
species of tithes, which are mostly paid in kind. ‘These stipends, however, are 
extremely miserable ; the largest in the island not exceeding 185 dollars ; and the 
average little above them, 25 dollars, or £6 sterling perannum, Nothing is there- 
fore more common than to find the parish priest in a coarse woollen jacket and 
trowsers, or skin boots, digging peat, mowing grass, and assisting in all the opera- 
tions of haymaking. They are all blacksmiths from necessity, and the best shoers 
of horses on the island. The feet of an Iceland horse would be cut to pieces, over 
the sharp rock and lava, if not well shod. The great resort of the peasantry is the 
church ; and should any of the numerous horses have lost a shoe, or be likely to 
do so, the priest puts on his apron, lights his little charcoal fire in his smithy, and 
sels the animal on his legs again.” 

Boiling springs and volcanos are numerous in Iceland, and are described in a 
very scientific and highly interesting manner. On the subject of Zoology, we are 
told that “ Amongst the birds of the island, are the sea eagle or erne, a very 
destructive creature among the eider ducks; the falcon, which used formerly to 
be a valuable item in the exports of the island; and the raven, a large and more 
powerful bird than those of Britain, frequently pouncing upon and carrying off 
young lambs, and destroying poultry; it is met with in great numbers, particu- 
larly on the cliffs near the sea-coast. The ptarmigan snipe, golden plover, wag- 
tail, and curlew, are well known. Water fowl of every —— common to 
northern latitudes, are met with on the coasts and in the lakes. f these, the most 
valuable to the inhabitants is the eider duck, which is strictly preserved, a penalty 
of half a dollar being exigible for shooting one of these birds. From this circum- 
stance, they become so remarkably tame, especially in the breeding season, that 
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they frequently make their nests close to the houses, and in spots which have been 
prepared by ridges of stones artificially built up for them; and, in such places, 
during the process of incubation, it is not unusual for the female to remain on the 
nest, and suffer herself to be fondled. The lining of their nest, being the downy 
substance plucked off their own breasts, is taken away, even a second and a third 
time, until the poor bird has plucked herself nearly naked. Their eggs, too, are 
removed once or twice, and are eaten in the same manner as plover’s eggs. 
Swans are very numerous on some of the lakes in the central part of the island, 
where they remain immolated till the ice sets in, when they betake themselves to 
the sea-shore. The eggs, the feathers, and the down of this fine bird, like those of 
the eiderduck, supply the peasantry with an article of food, and also of commeice.” 

The interesting subject of Ichthyology forms a brief, but well-elucidated history, 
in which new and important matter is introduced; arranged with sound and scien- 
tific judgment, and written in a vigorous and expressive style :—* The form and 
structure of fishes are as admirably adapted for rapid movement through the 
water, as are those of birds for that aerial motion called flight, suspended in a 
liquid element of almost equal specific gravity with themselves. External organs 
resembling those of birds in size would have been disproportioned and unnceces- 
sary ; but the air bladder (the functions of which, by no means entirely under- 
stood, have never been satisfactorily explained in all their bearings) is known to 
possess the power of contraction and dilatation, the exercise of which is followed 
by a corresponding descent or ascent of the animal’s body. Thus, a small, central, 
and inconspicuous organ effects, in the easiest and most simple manner, the same 
object which even the soaring eagle or giant condor can only attain by great exer- 
tion of the wings, and after laborious and frequently repeated gyrations. We 
shall ere long, however, have occasion to observe, that the air bladder, although 
essential to the economy of such species as possess it, is by no means indispensa- 
ble to the class of fishes, as in many tribes it is entirely wanting.”’ 

The graphic illustrations of Ichthyology are not only well executed, as far as the 
burine is concerned, but present all the characteristic truth so essential to the 
correct elucidation of the subject. 

Again, we have a very interesting summary of the History of Illyria, condensed 
with judgment and industry. 

Finally, we have to observe, that we have perused this number of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica with more than ordinary satisfaction; nor have we the least 
doubt the work will continue to experience that extensive patronage to which its 
pre-eminent merit so justly entitles it. 


The Loseley Manuscripts. By Atrrep Jonn Kemps, Esq., F.S.A. 
1 vol. 8vo. Murray. 
Mr. Kempe is well known to the literary and antiquarian world, as a contributor 
to the ** Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries,” and “ the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” &c., and is, we believe, the author of the letter-press of “ Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies,”” and a small volume on the sanctuary and Collegiate Church, 
*¢ St. Martin’s Le Grand.” 

As antiquaries, we are, in good truth, but sorry ones, for though we do know 
the value of old wine and old friends, we freely confess our ignorance as to anti- 
quities commonly so called. Show us a coin bearing the head of Boadici or 
of Augustus, and we gaze on it with interest—not, however, as antiquaries, but his- 
torians. We think of that period when a British Queen died for her country,— 
we call to mind the patron of Roman literature. It is with this historical rather 
than antiquarian feeling, that we commenced the perusel of the Loseley Manuscripts, 
and we have seldom, if ever, derived more amusement combined with knowledge 
from any collection than from the present. 

It consists of rare documents (some unique,) from the reign of Henry VIII. to 
that of James I. These documents contain so many curious and minute accounts 
of the life, dress, food, amusements, &c., of our ancestors of that period, that we 
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actually, for the time being, seem to live among them. We converse with them 
about the new religion; we dine with them, off “ multons” at 8s. ; “ capons, at 
1s.4d. apece ;” and “ conyes”’ at 3s. the dozen; and drink with them from earthen 
pots of Dutch manufacture ; or, if the liquor be Canary, Leres Sec, or Hock, we 
drain acup of the one, and a long-handled glass of the other, to “ the destruction of 
the Invincible Armada and long life to the Queen !” 

Anon we deck ourselves out in “doublets and long hose of black taffeta, cut 
upon tinsel, with two embroidered laces,” and, in a few minutes, behold us at 
“the Globe,” alternately laughing and crying, as it pleases Will Shakspeare to 
make us. In short, we join in their revels, their sports, and their wiles; and—bLut 
hold! who have we here? truly, the “ Lord of Misrule” and his masque; with 
“Venus in a chaire triumfall ;” Mars with “a target of his armes” in one hand 
and “a naket sworde” in the other, and Cupid, “a letell boye, with a bow and 
arrows, blinfelde.” 

There is an exceedingly curious, and probably unique, printed pamphlet con- 
taining the Ordinances of War, promulgated by Henry VIII., on occasion of his 
expedition to Boulogne, a. p. 1513, and are the ordinances upon which are founded 
the Articles of War of the present day. It is from the press of Richard Pynson. 
We have, also, various original documents, relating to the Lady Jane Grey—the 
ill-fated Queen of a few days; original documents, some under the sign manual 
of Queen Mary, relating to Wyatt's Rebellion; notices of the Palace of None- 
such, &c. 

Some Parochial Accounts, a.p. 1552, are so curious, that we cannot refrain from 
giving an extract or two ; the more so in consequence of the remark of the Editor, 
that “this paper bears evidence of the unsettled state of religion in the sixteenth 
century, when the new-born reformed church and the old papal hierarchy were 
striving, as it were, for the mastery.” Thereare payments “ For setting up rood- 
lofte, 10d.,”—* For poolyng doune the roode, 14d.,”—* For pluckyng the alters, 
plastering the walles, and mending of div'se places, 7 shilllings.’’ 

The Editor has given an engraving of a Lottery Chart for 1567, containing the 
different prizes, such as money, silver spoons, cups, beakers, &c. The original is 
5 feet in length by 19 inches in breadth, and is very probably unique. We give 
a few of the * Posies,” or ‘‘ Poesies,”” of the different adventures, extracted from a 
book intituled “ Prizes drawen in the Lottery.” 


*“* My pose is small, 
But a good lot may fall. 
Per John Burnell, Whitston, $1, 763,—1s. 3d. 


What is a tree of cherries worth to foure in a company, 
Per Thomas Laurence, Lond, 123, 487,—1s. 2d. 


If a very rich prise arise should to our lot, 
Al that would be employed on our decayed port, 
Tho. Spikernell, of Maulden, in Essex, 331, 597,—2s. 1d. 


Armouth for a haven is a fit place, 
And a haven it may be if it please the Queene’s grace. 
Per Willia’ Mallocke, of Armouth, 85, 573,—3s. 4d. 


Best hop have the ring. 
Per Bosham Parish, Sussex, 236, 933,—5s. 10d. 


God send the Queen good issue. 
William Walshe, of Yoghul, 204, 673,—lIs. 3d. 


Hope helpeth. 
Tho. Lord Howard, Vicount Byndon, 5, 927,—2s. 1d. 


Of many people it hath been said, 
That Tenterden steeple, Sandwhich haven hath decayed. 
Per Ed. Hales, Tenterden, Kent, 40, 884,—1s, 2d. 


M.M.—lyz. 3 Y 
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I loked for no more. 
William More, Lowsley, Surrey, 276, 013,—1s. 3d. 


Fortune Amy, Sir Thomas Gresham, knight, 345, 471,—Is. 2d. 
Priestes love pretie wenches. Per Rich. Enecke, Sibforde, 13, 569,—Is, 2d.”’ 


There are many others equally curious, as illustrating the manners, feelings, and 
quaint devices of the period, but for which we cannot afford space. 

Several royal visits to Loseley are mentioned in different papers, with an ac- 
count of the precautionary measures taken against the Armada, 

We have, among others, original letters of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, with 
eurious ones of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and original docume nts relating to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, from which it appears that Count Gondemar knew the real ob- 
ject King James had in view when he allowed him to proceed to Guinea for the 
purpose of drscovering gold mines there. Interesting, however, as many of these 
are, the most interesting, and, we conceive, the most valuable, are four original 
Autograph and Confidential Letters of King James to Sir George More, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, in which he wishes him to advise the Earl of Somerset “to confess 
his guilt as to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and thus leave his Majesty 
some place for his mercy to work upon ;” “ if he will yet confess before his trial, 
the king will perform what he has promised towards him and his wife; “ if he 
would send him any message concerning the poisoning, it need not be priv ate ;” 
‘ if the Earl appear to be dietvac ted in his wits, his trial may be adjourned.” 

From an envelope, in the handwriting of the time, it wou Id seem that : was the 
Countess alone, and not the Earl, who was the guilty party. The envelope con- 
cludes with, “ but the truth is, Kin ig James wase wearye of him; Buckingham 
had supplied his place.” We have perused, with much p leasure, , several other 
letters, more particularly those respecting Sir Thomas Monson, as concerned in 
the above murder ;—of Chancellor Egerion to Sir George More ;—of the Infanta 
Isabella, daughter “of Philip IL. of Spain, to the King ;—of Sir William Chaworth, 
as ambassador to the Infanta, containing various details of court manners, cos- 
tume, and etiquette, as well as the “intention, abstract, sum, and end” of his 
journey. 

Upon the whole, we consider “ the Loseley Manuscripts” to be among the most 
valuable, in every point of view, of any that have been as yet published, and we 
feel confident that such will be the opinion of the public. We had wel! nigh 
forgotten to state that clever Fac-simile, are given of the autographs of some of 
the most distinguished individuals by whom the letters were written, 


The Intellectual Calculator, and Key. By J. T. Crosstry and 
Wittiam Martin. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tris is the arithmetic of the British and Foreign School Society, and about 
which Lord Brougham spoke so highly in his speech on national education. We 
never saw so much matter in so small a space in a school book, nor so many 
practical examples ir arithmetic. ‘The complete system of mental arithmetic is a 
novelty, and ought to be known by every sc hoolmaster, as it will save himself 
and pupi! many a head-ache. A Royal Road to Fractions is also appended ; all 
of which tend to make the work, what it is called, Every Boy’s Arithmetic. 


Every Lady her own Housekeeper. By a Lapy. T. Tisdale, Strand. 


“ Waar is a housekeeper’s book ?” asks the authoress, in her “ hints to young 
housekeepers.” To have this question properly solved, our readers should 
purchase the very useful work under consideration. All upon whom the duties 
of housekeeping devolve, will find the work invaluable. 
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Butler’s Atlas of Modern Geography. Coloured Plates, &c. 


Longman & Co. 


Iv wou'd be useless to apply any additional praise to this work, so well known 
and so universally adopted by academecians. ‘The present new and revised edi- 
tion, like the one we have noticed above, exhibits a fine specimen of the arts 
connected with the work, such as mapping, map-engraving, colouring, &c., &c, 
Dr. Butler’s Atlases have no competitors ; there have been some poor, and, in- 
deed, contemptible imitations of them thrust upon the public, but without the 
desired success of their parents. 


A Sketch of Modern and Ancient History, for the use of Schools. By 
Samveu Butzer, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 12th Edition. Longman & Co 
pp. 364, demy Svo. 

Tars is an enlarged and handsome edition of a work, already so reputable, that 

it would be mere idleness to do more than give publicity to the fact. Spotiswood 

was the printer. ‘This is a very handsome | . : 


} 


The Popular Cyclopedia, being an Original Dictionary of Arts, Sciences 


and J.iterature, Biography, Historv, and Volitical Economy, &e. &e 

with Dissertations on the Rise and Pro of Literature. by Sis 

D. F. Sanvrorp, D.C.L. & M.P.; on the Progress of Science, by 

Tuomas Thompson, M.D., F.R.S., Ac. Vol. 3! Glasgow : 
" 


Blackie & Son, G.R.S., H.U., N.S. 


T:s valuable utilitarian and inexpensive work procee 
celerity, and, we are glad to learn, indant success. The influential, name 
of Sir D_ F. Sandford and Professor Thomps be allowed, a host in 
themselves, and cannot fail to attain the su port of t literary and scientific. 
“Tore Poputar Cycitorpepia,” when finished, will focm the most complete 
library for the middle classes ever yet published. We therefore feel deeply 
interested in its suc 


s with all possible 


Mahmoud, in 3 vol Edward Churton, Public Library, Holles Street. 
Mr. Crurron is certain! m terpi publ sher. We have perused 
with infinite pleasu ** smart * which | just issued from the 
teeming press. Li; bors name is not n the title-p: re, Ts the ab- 
sence of it an ldication « nodest id t “No, Churton’s 
lips are sealed. “ Silence’ becomes th jsion Of beokselling, when the author 
of a promising work, such as we verily take ** Ma ud” to be, happens to be in 
nubibus. Well: it is no use to ask Churfon anv t y concerning the author— 
let that pass. It must be recollected too, that Mr. Churton has become excced- 
ingly aristocratic of late, and has been elected a m r of the conservative pub- 
lishers. ‘There is something in that, as they proceed. But what of Mahmoud? 
A great deal in few words. It » Very ily 1d well-written work ; full of 
spirit, and containing a narrative or con ation of « ms and deeply interesting 
facts, which cannot fail to amuse in the h ghest degree. To short, the events de- 
tailed in these volumes, so far from being 1 bable, constitute the every-day 


pictures of eastern life. From beciani to end of the work the ; yle is pre- 
served ; it is after this manner :— 


*€ Stamboul gave me birth; Stamati Morozi, « Greek merchant, was my sire, 
and Constantine the name by ich | was known ia early lif my apostacy 
gave me the title which I carried to my grave.” 


» ¥ > 
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Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol 72.—Natural History. Longman, 
& Co. 

THis is a very excellent volume, in continuation of that which preceded it. It 
is wholly occupied by a classification of quadrupeds by W. Swainson, Esq. The 
wood-engravings are of the most finished kind; and thenaturalist has executed his 
task with ability and taste. We would direct the attention of the reader to the 
fine delineation of the horse, at page 184, to the elephant at page 193 —two of the 
most powerful things we ever met with. The letter-press in Mr. Spottiswood’s 
best style. 


The Poetical Works of Samurt Rocsrs, Esq. Illustrated by 128 
Vignettes, from Designs by Stothard & Turner. Part 9. 


WE scarcely know what to say of this elegant work, after our repeated eulogiums. 
If any thing, we think this part, as a whole, an improvement on the last. Part 8 


was, indeed, surpassing in beauty of illustration. 





Dr. Butler’s Atlas of Ancient Geography. Coloured Plates. Longman, 
& Co. 

WE hail, with delight and satisfaction, this new and revised edition of Dr. Samuel 

Butler, which, to say the least of it, should be placed in the hands of every scholar. 





The Martyr of Verulam and other Poems. By Tuomas Raga, Author 
of ‘‘ The Deity.” Second edition, revised. Longman & Co. 


Mr. Race has sent forth a second edition of his last poem, bearing the above title. 
It is useless, at this time of day, to attempt to add to the praise so generally be- 
stowed upon this last of the productions of Mr. Ragg’s muse. If Mr. Southey 
may be trusted, as an authority upon which to found an opinion of our author’s 
merits, we cannot do better than repeat his words—‘* what Mr. Ragg has accom- 
plished is surprising ; an age ago it would have been thought wonderful.” It may 
not oe thought i proper to remark, in this place, that, as Mr. Ragg is of Notting- 
ham, and as at Nottingham there are other poets of fame and nature, we would 
have both Mr. Southey and Mr. Moore pay their personal respects to Thomas 
Miller, a basket maker—and what is more, a true poet. We do not believe there 
exists any congeniality of feeling betwixt the poets of Nottingham—between Mr. 
Ragg and Mr. Miller, none we believe betwixt Mr. Priestcraft Howitt and them. 


They are opposing brothers of the trade. 


—_— 


Manual of Entomology, Nos 13 and 14. 
Tuts work proceeds with considerable spirit. 


—_— 


History of British Fishes, by Wm. Farre.t, F.R.S., Part9. John Van 
Vorst. 


Tus is a smart number. The wood engravings are admirable. The talents of 
Mr. Bonner, the wood-engraver, are employed upon this interesting history. 


Winkle’s Cathedrals. Illustrations of the Cathedral Church of Wells. 
By Tuomas Mou sg, Author of an Essay on Roman Villas, No. II. 
Tuis richly illustrated work continues to merit the patronage so justly awarded to 

it. The present is a most interesting number. 
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The Rambler in North America, in 1832-33. By Cuartes Joszepu 
Latrosg, author of ‘ The Alpenstock,” &c. 2 vols. pp. 336, post 8vo. 
R. B. Seely & W. Burnside, Fleet Street. 


Tuis is a work of considerable importance to our winter nights’ readers. It is 
ene, indeed, of no less merit than interest, a series of “rambles” (and voyages) 
in North America, a land of beauty and sublimity, where nature, in all her 
grandeur, laughs wildly beneath the flood-gates of the golden sun of daylight 
and liberty. 

Our author has dedicated his work to the Phoebus of American and modern 
literature—namely, Wash ngton Irving, which, by the way, was in good taste. 
The style is easy and persuasive, because it is natural; and the narrative con- 
tinues to interest as well as instruct the reader as he trave/s over the pages of the 
Rambler. The interest is well kept up throughout the work. At page 41, vol. 1, 
we have the following : 

«« Well may America be proud of such scenes, All bear the impress of sub- 
limity. The feelings which they convey to the human mind may be less pleasing 
and less definite, but they are more durable.”"—“ One scene yet remains, which, 
though you have gazed upon the Alps in all their splendid attractions of high 
sublimity, and acknowledge the presence of the same feeling while floating on 
the bosom of the Ocean in calm or tempest—still stands forward among these, 
the world’s wonders, and vies with them in claiming its degree of this attribute— 
and that is Niagara: the buge step between the waters of an upper and lower 
world whence the thunder of nature has echoed through the forests, and the 
vapour of the great cataract has ascended for ages, like smoke from an altar 
of the great Creator of All.” 





—_—— 


The Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Encyclopedia. By Luxe Herperr. 
Part I. Thomas Kelly. 


Tuis is a new, and, from what we have been able to discover, a very promising 
utilitarian undertaking—a work of prodigious labour and infinite research. The 
editor, who is well known as the author of “ The History and Progress of the 
Steam Engine,” ‘* Register of Arts and Journal of Patent Inventions,” &c., 
may feel assured we shall follow him through his “ Practical Tllustrations of the 
Machinery and Process einployed in every description of Manufacture of the 
British Empire,” with sincere pleasure ; and most happy shall we be to add our 
modicum of praise in recommendation of this ably conducted publication, The 
work is well printed by Mr. Clay; the illustrations in the best style, both 
wood and copper. We really congratulate Mr. Kelly upon his enterprising and 
admired spirit, which we have no doubt will be amply rewarded by the reading 
and scientific public. This is really a cheap, and, at the same time, a utilitarian 
woik, of undoubted merit and utility. 


a 


A Supplement to Captain Sir John Ross’s Narrative of the Second 
Voyage in the Victory, in search of a North-West Passage ; contain- 
ing the Suppressed Facts necessary to a proper Understanding of the 
Causes of the Failure of the Steam Machinery of the Victory, &c. &c. 
By Joun Brairawaite. Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Tuis is a ‘full and particular account,” as it would seem, of the cause or 
causes of the failure of the machinery supplied to Captain Sir John Ross's steam- 
ship, the Victory, wri'ten by the engineer, who manufactured and supplied the 
same. We are bound to say Mr. Braithwaite’s statement carries conviction with 
its undoubted veracity. It is well written, and commands the atiention of all 
parties concerned or interested. Sir John should not fail to reply to this state- 
ment as soon as possible. 
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PAMPHLETS.—By Ridgway and Sons. 


THe considerations on the political state of the intermediate countries between 
P.rsia and India, ty Sterling, is a small geographical compendium, pointing out 
the different passes for Europ an armies consequent on the conquest of Iodia. 
Imperfect as the work seems to be, it may still become of some utiliiy to active 
leaders of troops 

There are herdly any remarks for the speculating politicians of Europe; still, 
in the two, and only two, worthy of any notice, the author seems to flatter his 
hopes rather than to show any argument for their support: man too easily be- 
lieves what his heart wishes to see realised. Thus, speaking of Persia, he remarks 
(pages | and 2), that Persia is accessibleto the English as well as the Russian nation 
But what is the spirit of the accessibility ? Russia has conquered and taken pos- 
session of Erivan, and, indeed, of the most fertile provinces of Persia, while the 
influence of England is confic.e? t a friendly intercourse of a few insignificant 
agents of the Company with the Arab hordes of the adjoining countries. 

The second remark is couched in the words of advice. *‘* To stifle the jealous 
feelings between Russia and England on the subject of the eastern dominions,” 
Mr. Sterling advi-es that each state should define the be undari s; the Calmuc 
tribes, being the rightful inheritants ot Russia, and the south of the river S:hon 
should be left free and uncontrolled This line of demarcation should ren 
sacred, and the responsibility for tbe observance of the compact should never be 
violated by any party without being called to account. It would be a fair argu- 
ment and a judicious advice did Persia care for the promises she gives in the 


uit pi 


U tehialil 


treatics, and had we not so many instances that al! remonstrances yatiast her 
faithlessness have proved like the es ing voice to the winds 

As to the Khans of Khiva, Bokbara, And n, &e ». 72 to 78), t Bagh h 
Goverment ought to seek them friendshi d athance, according to Mr. Sterling's 


advice. 


Phbs leas 


A STATEMENT of Facts, by a Resident at Constantinople, is a very excellent 
pamphie', aud ceserves to be read with attention, and remembered in all argu- 


ments on the su ect. The beginoli id end are wri 1 with a part cular Spirit, 
and every word seems happily applied to the soundness of argument. Still he 
has moved merely vpon ibe path which was pointed out by the article of which 
I will spesk in my nex! observations 

Tare author of “ England, F e, R 1. and Turkey,” must have had the best 
authorities for his Opinions; ar ey are valuable. s and correct in them 


selves. His knowledge of tacts, pers awn trom the past, render 
him capable to prognusticate ¢ { future events; y miS lueas att e rendered 
more intelligible by making them wore simple. His arrangements might be also 
improved upon, and the repetiiion e and the sa argument would be thus 
avoided. Asa whole, however, ver, good, aud ought to be translated into 
French, as it may serve to giv ew ideas tO your transmarine ailles respecting 


their politica! position in the ¢ 


A few Observations on Religion and Education in Ireland. By the 


Rev. Epwarp Sraniey. A.M., Rector of Alderley, Ridgway and 

Sons, Piccadilly; J. Swinnerton, Macclestield. 
Tus is not only a well-writien, but a well-intentioned, pamphlet. The rev. 
author says, very properly and truly, no doubr, at the beginning of his disquisi- 
tion, that he also laboured for peace, but when he spoke to them (alluding to the 
Irish Catholics, Ci masse, We Opi ihere Ty he: made them ready to battle. 
The rev. author, it appears, has beeu an eye-witness of the reported distress ex- 
isting in Cunnemana, and the islands of the coast of the county of Mayo. The 
gross pomps and absurd farcicalities of what is called the Catholic religion, are 
“shown up” in a way calculated to imipress the cduc ted, aad enlighten the com 
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paratively ignorant. We really desire (although, as we have been informed, the 
“* Monthly ” has the reputation of Conseivative Whig politics) to hear that this 
candid and well-meant appeal to the highmindedness of Protestants of all ranks 
and denominations, should be generally circulated, and universally read. We 
cannot help saying a word or two respecting the printing of this sensible publica- 
tion, which is really excellent, and goes a long way to demonstrate how that 
“sublime art” has progressed towards perfection in the provinces as well as in 
the metropolis, within a few years. 


ANNUALS. 


The Forget Me Not. A Christmas, New Year’s, and Birth-day 
Present. Edited by F. Shoberl. Ackerman & Co., 111, Strand. 


Tuts is a delightful visitant ; and one too which will live in the memory of many 
a youth of both sexes. Those of the literati who have contributed to its enriched 
pages, are all of the higher walks of litcrature, save the Howitts’ of Nottingham ; 
and we could wish they had been—sent to Coventry, instead of—the press. It 
is consoling, however, to find, that Mr. Priestcraft Howitt's name does not appear 
in this chaste and beautiful work: no; only Mary Howitt, and Richard. The 
latter is a very amiable man. The contributions of Miss Landon and Leman 
Blanchard are the most attractive ; whilst those of Delta and Montgomery are 
delightfully pleasing. 





Jennings’s Landscape Annual, or Tourist in Spain, for 1836—Andalusia. 
Dedicated to His Majesty Louis Charles, King of Bavaria, &c. &c. 
Tuls illustrious stranger, by far the most brilliant of the annuals we have yet 
seen, comes upon us in all the majesty of new-born publication, redolent with 
beauty of design, lovely delineations, splendid pictorial landscape, and other en- 
gravings, graphic descriptions, efcetera, It is by far the most interesting; and, 
at this period of Spanish history, cannot fail, we think, of attracting all eyes to 
its brilliant pages. The “ Bull Ring,” at Saville, is a most delightful picture ; 
indeed, above our praite. The Rock of Gibraltar is a fine engraving; the heights 
and the downs: re admirably managed, so as to produce admirable effect. There 

are many others equially attractive. 

We were not a little surprised to hear from the best authority, that the capital 
employed in the bringing out this elegant specimen of the arts of drawing, en- 
graving, printing, &c., exceeded 5000/; and that the “ Landscape Annual,” which 
comes properly under the denomination of a stock book—unlike its ephemeral 
fraternity—se//s throughout the year. We might say more, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to say less. We most heartily recommend it to both ladies and gentlemen 
of condition and taste. 


The Musical Keepsake: consisting of Selections, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, including the Overtures and all the favourite Pieces from 
Auber’s Opera of Gustavus; Donizetti's Anna Bolena; Auber’s 
Massaniello; and Rossini’s I] Barbiere di Siviglia; to which are 
prefixed Five Songs, by John Barnett, composed expressly for the 
Work, The whole adapted for the Piano-Forte, Harp, &c., by 
Herz and John Barnett. T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

“Tue Musicau Keepsake,” will, no doubt, be well received by the lovers of 

vocal and instrumental music. ‘The name of John Barnett will have the effect of 

securing the publishers a long list of purchasers. The work is elegantly bound, 
with a handsome frontispiece, and cannot fail of proving an acquisition to the 
musical world, 
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Tuk Comet.— Little is accurately known of comets, save that they are 
very eccentric bodies ; and, truly, Mr. Hauuey’s (so called) has been a 
practical confirmation of the fact—and nothing more! Half Europe 
has been kept in a state of hot water, for the last twelve months, about 
the coming comet, yet people might have saved themselves their trouble 
and trepidation ; for surely no disappointment could ever be greater, more 
general, or more ridiculous than that which hath been just “experienced. 
From the seventh of last August to the seventh of next February the 
great comet was to have been visible :—that was something. On the 
fifth of October it was to have been seen, beneath the paws of the great 
bear, blazing away with a super-celestial splendour, perfectly terrific: 
—that was grand. On the fifteenth, it would arrive at the point of its 
shortest distance from this planet of ours, when, being only ninety mil- 
lions of miles or so removed, nothing short of a gentle flick of its tail, or 
haplvy a slight scorching, was to be expected :-—that was sublimely terri- 
ble. It was then eradually to lessen the exuberance of its brightness, 
getting— 

“Small by degrees, and beautifully less,” 


up to the first Sunday evening after next Candlemas :—that, if we all sur- 
vived, was cheering. And at this period it was, with a graceful quiver 
of its tail, to bid the world guod bye, till somewhere about Midsummer 
of 1911 :—that was a blessing-—so ‘‘ hurrah for the comet!” Such 
were the predictions of M. Damotsrau and other astronomical ready- 
reckoners. What have been the facts? August came, but no comet; 
September followed, and where was the comet ? October succeeded-—has 
any body seen the comet? Anxious inquirers were told to turn their 
eyes eastward to Kensington, and look to Sourn; South pointed to 
North ; and, after much hunting, an obscure star-like something was at 
length discovered in the ‘far west '—but if that was the great comet, it 
had, evidently, not yet (to use the words of a journeyman carpenter, 
which we one evening overheard) ‘turned its gas on.” It was to have 
pursued its course between the feet of Ursa Major—it took a nearer path, 
and that right a-head! it was to have had a tail: it had none (except 
the tale that had been told of it) for a long time; and when, indeed, it 
did sprout out, the tail was on the top, a double one to boot, and both 
marvellously indistinct !—instead of the expected singeing, we have had 
nothing but cold, clammy, cloudy, rainy weather, ever since its appear- 
ance, (to make a figure of speech) and every living comet-hunter has 
been ludicrously disappointed. In short, a more lamentable prognosti- 
cation, of an indifferent reality, it were hard to conceive. 

So much for penny almanacs; cheap and cheating. O! Francis 
Moore, Francis Moore, how wast thou maligned! hadst thou been with 
us, this sorry deception had scarcely been! 
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Qvatirication Test.—From a schedule published in a Macclesfield 
paper, of the houses in that borough, it appears that there are rated 


at from £10 upwards ........ . 417 houses 
from £5to £10 .......... 422 —— 
at £5 andunder ......... 4385 —— 


so that out of a population of 5224 householders, a little better than 
one thirteenth only has the privilege of voting for members of parliament. 
Now, if property be the test of a man’s eligibility, i i. e. moral fitness, to 
choose such honest, wise, and worthy representatives, as shall be the best 
guarantee of the safety and welfare of the kingdom, it follows that the 
Macclesfield people have been wilfully or accidentally cheated out of a 
great right :—namely, the benefit of a voice which is now mute. As- 
suming the standard of a £10 qualification to be the soundest that could 
be established, it seems that, as 4385 times £5 make £21925—multiply 
the houses by the rent in round terms—we have here, at Macclesfield, 
(waiving the middle item) property equivalent to 2192 good and indi- 
pendent votes, which are totally unembodied!-—and as it is in Maccles- 
field, so also may it be in other towns. What a Joss to the common 
weal, then, is this! what an appalling oversight, or what an abominable 
fraud ! 

We are perfectly sensible of the extreme difficulty of discovering a 
safe qualification test, but if property be to be the criterion, let it! but 
let it at least be fully and unequivocally so. The plan by which we 
should be disposed to rectify the blunder, or the worse than blunder, 
just made manifest, is, that wherever property exists, in no matter how 
many hands, two, or any given number of persons who can club together 
the requisite qualification, should be allowed to vote as one per- 
son ; providing, of course, they all unanimously concur in opinion. Bythis 
means the actual advantage of all property will become apparent, and be 
made available for the universal good. This notable crotchet would have 
been long ago propounded by the Conservatives had they thought it would 
have served their turn. 

Tue Spirit or tHE Ace.—We understand, upon authority which 
may not be disputed, that, whenever a dissolution of parliament comes 
to pass, it is the resolute determination of the master spirit of ‘‘the Age” 
to oppose that indefatigable pamphleteer, and member for all England, 
Mr. Junius Roebuck. Why Mr. ——, standing as he does in society, 
should, in his efforts to become an ‘‘ honourable gentleman,”’ have chosen 
a Bath for his first plunge; or why, of all men and members, he should 
have fixed on the unhappy Junius for victimization, is more than we have 
learned—but the fact is as we have stated it. The scribe in question 
had better prepare for the coming contest in time; for were he to lose 
his present seat for that ancient and independent borough, he might, 
possibly, indite three-ha’penny tracts from July to eternity, ere he se- 
cured his return for another. 


Liserauity or tHe CLtercy.—The Bishop of St. Asaph, at his late 
audit, had the generosity to deduct 10 per cent. from the amount of 
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tithes, receivable by him; and, as this reduction was unsolicited and 
unexpected by the tithe-payers, the liberal conduct of his Lordship has 
been much vaunted by the church-in-danger people. But, without 
making any detracting insinuation, we would desire to know whether 
the clergy have any right to make such gratuitous deductions. Tithes, 
we are told, are an imposition upon the laity, intended not only for the 
support of the clergy, but for providing that body with a fund from 
which donative distributions might be made among the necessitous 
brethren of the several churches, at the discretion of the dispensers. So 
that these liberal deductions (handsome as they appear in print) are, in 
reality, either a positive loss to the needy of the flock, or a proof that the 
clergy are in receipt of a greater share of the wages of unrighteouness 
than they actually require for the support of their calling: and it does 
really seem to us that, if tithes be of the divine ordinance, and appointed 
for the purposes which the dignitaries of the church would fain teach us 
to believe, the clergy have no more right to abridge, modify, or release 
the payment of tithes, in part, or in whole, than the tithe debtors would 
have in refusing its payment altogether. The “liberality” in question 
already originates a wrong; by whom is it done, and who is the sufferer ? 





INDEPENDENCE oF THE Bar.—The conflicts which occasionally take 
place between the Bench and Counsel, at some of the minor metropolitan 
courts, are sorely disgusting; the parties not only disgrace themselves 
in the estimation of all right-thinking persons, but bring into contempt 
the seat of justice itself. It may appear, to a barrister, vastly inde- 
pendent to bully and defy a high civil functionary to his face; but the 
temerity bespeaks very bad taste, and great native vulgarity: it may 
appear, also, to the court a very dignified leniency to sit quiescent under 
virulent attacks ; but such patience, though estimable enough in the pri- 
vate character of a conscientious man, comports not with the respect 
which is publicly due to his office. We blame both parties: first, and 
particularly, the advocate, whose insolence gets the better of his discre- 
tion; and, secondly, the court, for submitting to an insult, gratuitously 
offered to the King’s Majesty, whose presence, by a fiction of law, is at 
all times supposed. If a judge be incompetent, partial, or unjust, a per- 
sonal insult is not the fitting rebuke, neither is it a means of repairing a 
wrong done to the public service; a simple representation of the fact, to 
a superior tribunal, would rectify that error. Or should his manners 
be haughty, discourteous, or revolting, public opinion would soon 
impart a better tone to them, without the intervention of open contempt 
on the part of a hot-headed barrister. A white horse-hair wig, and a 
black silk gown, are no justification to a person for behaviour within the 
walls of a law-court, which would insure hisexpulsion from private society: 
and, whilst we despise the advocate who could so misdemean himself, 
we cannot chuse but blame the court (or rather its personal representative), 
who can passively endure the indignity without taking instant measures 
to redress such an outrage, by inflicting, on the malapert, summary 
punishment. 

These exhibitions, indeed, are most common at the sessional courts: 
and when thev do occur, the chief performers are not many. Fortunate 
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it is that such is the case, for half-a-dozen more of these ‘ Bully Bottoms’ 
would convert a hall of justice into a tennis-court—judge, jury, tipstaves, 
prisoners, and witnesses, all in high melee together. As it is, indeed, 
the moral decencies are sometimes sadly at discount, for when the Bench 
is bearded, with as little ceremony as the culprit in the dock would be, 
both by insulting language and gestures more insulting still, it is not 
very likely that those who happen to be present can entertain any great 
reverence for the court, or be impressed with the solemnity with which 
it ought to be invested. 

In the superior courts, such scenes are very rare ; and if it Aas hap- 
pened that a great sweeping authority, more eminent as a politician than 
as an expounder of the statutes, was made the peg whereon a disappointed 
unit or two hung their peccant humours, the ill-feeling was expressed, 
nevertheless, in a manner which any ge ntle man, in the sullens, might be 
generously forgiven for. Either he was brought to his senses by the 
learned friends about him; or, if his peevishness was very grievous, he 
selected some other court for practice: but there was nothing of that 
bow-wow barking impudence, and swaggering vulgarity, which certain 
members of the profession are somewhat overmuch fond of displaying, 
on slight occasions, elsewhet 

Barristers do sometimes take censurable licences—admitted, but we 
believe that the bar, generally considered, is distinguished for great 
earning, correct feeling, and a hich sense of honour; it is the uniformly 
dignified bearing of the majority, which places the unseemly conduct of 
the few in such strikit ng and disgraceful contrast. As an illustration of 
the effect produced by the mistermed independence of the bar, alluded 
to, we may mention the retort of an angry mother, who was cuffing her 
daughter for insolence—‘ Sa’cy, Mrs. Simson, lord bless ’e! the hussy’s 


as sa’cy as a Hole-Bailey Couns’lor. 


These remarks are founded upon a scene which occurred not many 
davs ago, at one of the Criminal Courts, where the “ sa’ciness,’”’ as Mrs. 
Simson’s gossip calls it, was remarkably caustic. But fame such as 


this is, surely, not § lor 


Pouiticat Onaroxy.—The dinner speeches at the Bristol festival in 
honour of Lord John Russell were ‘‘ expressed” to town at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, and the Times felt itself — upon to express its 
thanks to the various postmasters on the road for the unparalleled 
celeritv which, by their efforts, was afforded a the dispatches. 
Very creditable to the | master’s horse-flesh, and to the gratitude of 
the once leading journal of Europe. After all the contemptuousness 


shown towards ‘‘ little Lord John” by the hireling press, does it not 
seem strange that any extra rdinary meaus should have been used to 
publish an account of “ the feed,” or that the words spoken by so puerile 
a being, as the Tories aflect to consider him, should be of any supposed 
value to the public’ But the anxiety shown to furnish a supply, pretty 
clearly infers the urgency of the demand. Any speech of Lord John 
Russell’s is looked for and listened to by the people of England with 
deep anxiety, and the Conservative newsmongers know it full well; so 
well, indeed, that arr ingements ai nade at cu cost to secure even a 
fractional report of the proceedings with an expedition exceeding th 
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rate of posting of any potentate’s courier in Europe! And in the same 
breath that these simple, spluttering bodies give vent to their gratitude 
for the mighty achievement, they seek to throw odium on his Lordship 
for the crime of being personally little! O’Connell is abused for being 
big; Lord John for being little; the other leading liberals for being 
neither—good taste, sound argument, and irrefragable proofs of the po- 
litical incompetency of the Whigs! 

Lord John Russell makes no pretensions to oratory, but there is, ne- 
vertheless, an eloquence in all his speeches more commanding, and every 
way more influential, than all the Tamworth flourishes put together ; it 
is the eloquence of practical common sense, addressed to a reasoning and 
matter-of-fact people, who want not their ears tickled, but their minds 
rationally satisfied; and this his Lordship accomplishes without the aid 
of florid fustian, ora tissue of jingling, carefully-cropped, words meaning 
this, that, or any thing, according to the listener’s construction. His 
speeches are unmistakeable, plain, straightforward, English declarations, 
which every body can understand and every body likes—except the cor- 
ruptionists, of course. Let any impartial man read over the speech of 
Sir William Follett at Exeter, and contrast with it that of Lord John 
Russell at Clifton: in the one he shall have an able, well-digested, 
subtle, and lawyer-like piece of declamation, generally condemnatory of 
the shocking Whigs ; in the other, a masterly exposition of the plans of 
government for the welfare of the people, and a calm denial of dishonesty 
which carries conviction to every unperverted mind. Apart from the 
speakers as individuals, which address do the people care most about— 
that which gave another ‘lift’ to a rising orator, or that which gave 
confidence to the country ? 


Rapnae.’s Cartoon.—Thegrand painting in distemper (not by our an- 
cient friend Urbino, but by a redoubtable namesake of his) has excited the 
liveliest attention of the political critics, who, ever since its first exhibi- 
tion, have been canvassing its design, grouping, colouring, general com- 
position, and effect, with an avidity proportioned to the interest and 
a skilfulness equal to both. Any work on sucha subject could provoke no 
less at any time; but at the present, sated as the public mind is with 
full-lengths, half-lengths, kit-cats, caricatures, portraits, and limnings of 
the trite studies which have so long engaged the genius of our politico- 
literary artists, the subject of the new cartoon, were it only for its novelty, 
was sure to command a large measure of speculation and some gratitude. 

The picture has been criticised, of course, according to the peculiar 
bias which elementary education has imparted :—those of the Whig 
school of painting seeing little in it to challenge particular investigation, 
whilst those of the Tory school, on the contrary, profess to discover in 
the work, its details, handling, tone, perspective, and distribution of 
shade, much to engage a rigorous and elaborate notice. The artist has 
certainly treated his subject with some skill. The event portrayed is 
apocryphal, and he has therefore judiciously sketched in the principal 
figure with an indistinctness of outline that leaves much to the imagina- 
tion of the beholder. Though it occupies, necessarily, the foreground, 
yet the light thrown upon it is subdued and misty to a fault ; the cir- 
cumjacent accessories, to be sure, are so arranged as to give a truculent 
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character to the attitude and contour of his hero (manifestly designed to 
supply the defect of outline) ; and the background and mid-distance are 
thoroughly enveloped in darkness. In this contrivance we discover the 
chief point which tells in the work; a Rembrandt-like effect is produced 
—a spot of light amidst a mass of blackness—which helps the interest 
and deepens the charm of mystery. Nevertheless, we do not think 
that the production will either become a lasting favourite with the pub- 
lic, or contribute to the painter’s reputation. The drawing is harsh, and 
singularly unequal, the handling unsteady, and the colouring, though 
designedly dark, is cloudy, muddled, and infelicitously laid on—as though 
the artist had employed a dirty brush; indeed, the greenish* tint which 
prevails throughout the composition detracts from the imposing effect 
which grandeur of guilt, whenever well delineated, is sure to convey. 
There is, in truth, nothing Vigor-ous in the whole composition ; but a ge- 
neral and ludicrously apparent flatness every where predominates. Our 
own opinion is that the painter is unequal to the task he has undertaken, 
and we are borne out in this suspicion by the general glazing and redun- 
dancy of varnish he has had recourse to by way of concealing certain 
conscious defects of drawing and colouring. The work, we believe, 
was painted on commission, but it is doubtful if ever he will be repaid 
for the loss of trouble and materiel that have been expended. 





Justice’s Justicr.—The chairman of the Middlesex Sessions has 
made another ‘‘ mistake.” Not long ago the worshipful Bench, under 
that learned person’s presidentship, appointed a whole calendar of delin- 
quents to various exercises for the benefit of their health and morals, 
when it was suddenly and just in time discovered, that a little juridicial 
precipitancy nullified the whole of the sentences; in other words, that 
those expounders of the law had been expounding with illegal celerity. 
That was a sad enough blunder of ‘‘ judgment” in very truth, and not 
a little humiliating. One might have reasonably supposed ‘that, made 
cautiously wise by unpleasant experience, and with the remembrance of 
such a mishap staring them in the face, nothing supereminently rash 
would have speedily occurred again ; but, "Las-a-day ! a second blunder 
has just been perpetrated, more fatally hurtful to their reputation than 
the first. ‘The learned chairman (in his own name, some say, though, 
strictly speaking, in the name of his worshipful colleagues—for, judicially 
considered, he was nobody if he were not their organ) has been ap- 
pending his name to reports highly deregatory to the character of His 
Majesty’s goal of Newgate! which gaol being specially under the super- 
vision of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the good city of London, 
some of that excellent body took occasion to repel the alleged slander, 
with befitting promptitude and indignation. What was the consequence ? 
The worshipful chairman before mentioned, taking immediate umbrage, 
thereat, and considering that the impugned Bench ought to require 
gentlemanly satisfaction, at the hands of the impugning Bench; and 
furthermore considering that a passage of arms between all the civic 





* There may be some extenution in this particular ; the subject is essentially un- 
palateable, and he should have exclusively ccnfined himself to chalks. 
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magistrates on the one side, and all the sessional So/ons on the other, might 
be attended with inconveniences, deemed it his duty, as the commander- 
in-chief of his own troops, to send off a gauntlet of defiance to the 
commander-in-chief of the other forces, and invite him to mortal com- 
bat—just as two mighty men of valour were wont, in the days of chi- 
valry, to call off their respective troops, and determine the issue by a 
single tilt! The unknightly result, so far as it goes, is matter of history. 
Now, was not this a very droll attempt at jousting ? Had you and we, 

dear reader, come to a misunderstanding, and been bloc ‘kheads enough 
to meditate a fracture of the king’s peace, the worshipful challenger in 
question would, as a magistrate, have had no c niauieaticles visitings of 
honour, or of conscience, to hold us both to bail, as attempting viola- 
tions of the laws. Knowing the law, and admitting it to be just and 
sacred, by dispensing the law as it exists, he would fix upon us, by his 
judgment, the aspersion of aplanned infraction of it; and have putus, more- 
over, to the expense and trouble of breaking the peace of his most 
Christian Majesty King Louis Phillippe, or of Leopold I. of Belgium, 
because we could not break King William’s. But here we find a justice 
of the peace, declaring in his own person, and by his own acts, that the 
law is unjust, and unfit to be recognised by any gentleman of sensitive 
feelings ! What an authority for the King’s lieges ! [f a person in the 
commission of the peace may engage hims self in the commission of war, 

surely you and we, gentle reader, ou: cht to be allowed a game of bullets with 
impunity. Or isit to be inferred that men of Jaw may be lawless in their 
right ? expounders toothers of laws which themselves maycontemn,break, 
abuse,and throwto the winds for dogs to bark at. We believe Mr. Rotch 
to be a high-minded and most honourable man, and do not doubt that he 
willcrave permission to withdraw his name from the roll of magistrates and 
vacate his seat as chairman—for what an absurd thing would it be in the 
eyes of the public, and how perplexing to his own feelings, were he called 
upon, after this affair, to sentence some cuffing, gamesome, street brawler 
to the tread-wheel, as a punishment, for breaking the king’s peace! 


Is tae Duetto Lawrut ? — After all, it seems that Mr. Rotch may be 
right. At the sittings in Senet at Westminister, the yr d Chief Justice 
(Cenman) lately pronounced the opinion of the court, upon a case, which 
leaves the question of law as uncertain as ever. The Attorney-general 
had obtained a rule calling on the defendant to shew cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed against him, for havi ing endeavoured to in- 
cite the prosecutor to fight a duel; and Sir W illiam Follett having, on 
the part of the defendant, shewn cause, by a detail of severe provocations, 
the court were of opinion that ‘‘ the rule ought to bemade absolute; for, 
however great the provocation, the door of a public court of Law [the 
offensive words had been used to the prosecutor while standing at the 
door of the Nisi Prius court at Exeter] was not the place where it should 
be resented, or an explanation demanded in a tone of defiance. There 
were other places where such a step should be taken!” Thus it would 
appear, from the dictum of a Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
giving voice to the concurrent opinion of the other judges, in conclave as- 
sembled that it is competent to any person to provoke another to a duel, 
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he can, provided the provocation be not offered within the precincts of a 
Law Court ; which (and which only ?) renders him liable to a criminal 
action at law. Here again, then, we have the Judges versus the Law. 

Really, this is too prov oking. Is law law? is it to be abided by? may it 
be infringed? in what cases? by whom? are there places of sanctuary, 

where timid people may receive insults without losing caste, by re- 

senting them in a certain way? is it penal for a man to be a man of 
honour ? is it legal to break the laws? which of them? when? how? 
and to what extent? Surely, it is not too much to require this necessary 
information: and we pause for an opinion from the twelve Judges. 


ALIMENT FOR THE Poor.—There has been a great deal of talk, lately, 
by and about one of the metropolitan vestries, upon the subject of pauper 
provender. It appears from a very nicely digested estimate, that the 
able-bodied poor may be maintained by a parish, at the rate of fifteen- 
penceh-a’penny per stomach per day—no, not per day, we beg pardon, 
per week—which of course reduces the diurnal expenditure to twopence 
half-farthing ; the number in ounces of fluid and solid CORFE. 
and broth in several luxurious varieties—being carefully stated, so as to 
enable other figurative overseers, in other parishes, to wheek the total 
summation if they will. It also appears, that the poor-law commis- 
sioners, upon becoming acquainted with this fact, felt themselves scan- 
dalously outraged by each a piece of wilful and flagrant extravagance, 
against which, moved by a proper spirit of economy, they determined 
resolutely to set their faces. W hereupon the incensed overseers of the 
parish alluded to, took it upon themselves to declare before their rate- 
paying constituents in solemn vestry assembled, the sore wound which 
their own humanity had sustained by the stinting interdiction of the said 
commissioners, and appealed to the meeting, whe ‘ther, as men and free- 
born Britons, as fathers, husbands, and brothers, they y would countenance 
such shocking illiberality as that contemplated by the board? Loud and 
indignant cries of shame and other vo ad missiles, were launched against 
this spirit of parsimony; and the meeting, much to its own honour, 

testified alike its detestation of short commons and its approbation of the 
Samaritan-like sympathy displayed by their fifteen- penny overseers— 
who, accordingly, came off with flying colours. 

It is not our intention, as it never could be our desire, to bring into 
contempt the efforts of the Poor-law Board ; and we expect nothing less 
than the most kindly and liberal construction will be placed on our ob- 
servations. Butwe do thinkthat, forasmuch as the object of the legislature, 
in appointing it, was avowedly to save parochial expenses, it would be 
more manly and straightforward, more strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the act—not to ) approach i in these slow degrees the actual starving 
point ; but at once, and by a bold practice (as the doctors call it) to 
reach the goal of intention by mercifully starving the wretched creatures 
out of hand. This would spare them the miseries of suspense, and 
effect an entire saving to every parish in a surprisingly short time ; 
all parties—paupers, rate- -payers, and commissioners, would speedily 
attain the common object; the sufferings of the poor would be promptly 
determined, parishioners would save their money, the central board its 
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labours, and government will then have solved one of the most trouble- 
some problems which have puzzled the heads of many dozens of politi- 
cal economists. 

But, alas! there exists in this country (especially among the Conserva- 
tives) a very extensive and a very inveterate dislike to all change in 
regularly established institutions ; and, perhaps, it is rather too much to 
expect, that so abrupt a conclusion to official labours as the one just 
hinted at would be suffered. Well, then, as it is the attribute of great 
minds not to create difficulties, but to overcome them, we have advice 
to tender, even under the slow and sure system. It is well known that 
leather contains a large portion of nutriment—either of farina or gelatine, 
or both, we forget—which might be made easily and cheaply available 
as food for the support of our pauper population. Now when we con- 
sider the myriads of half-worn-out shoes (soles as well as upper leathers) 
that are cast away by improvident people in the course of one year, it 
must be instantly plain that a very shameful waste is permitted in an 
article applicable to one of the grandest objects which can engage the 
labour of man, namely—the extrication of human food from surrounding 
substances ! Need we say another word? We are not writing an essay, 
and are content, therefore, to leave the suggestion to keen-witted and 
intelligent overseers—with this simple declaration, however: that we 
will undertake to demonstrate the fact that there will be found as much, 
if not more, of nutritive matter in ‘‘ thirteen ounces,” (the official modi- 
cum) of shoe-soup, as in many of those usually prepared for similar 
purposes. Let no one be startled at the novelty of the aliment and 
thence doubt its aptitude—gas was doubted on its first introduction ! 
The digestive apparatus of paupers, be it remembered, is proverbially in 
good condition, and a decoction of shoes, boots, &c., would make very 
excellent chyle—that is to say, quite good enough for the ordinary wants 
of such persons. A little attention should of course be paid to the removal 
of dirt and other impurities from the raw material before submitting it 
to the culinary process; but on no account ought hob or other nails 
to be withdrawn. Most preparations of iron are strengthening, and the 
diet in such cases would thus exert not only a tonic and sedative influence 
upon the stomach, but be at the same time its owncondiment. Gloves, 
saddle-seats, buckskin smalls, &c. are equally appropriate, of course. We 
desire to arrogate no undue degree of credit for this suggestion. We 
once heard of a respectable person (Scotch or Irish, we forget which) 
who out of six shillings a week supported himself, a wife, and five 
healthy children—and saved money ! Shoe-soup was the favourite diet of 
the family ! 

These remarks, we trust, will not be misconstrued ; we desire to stand 
well with all parties. We concur with the commissioners in deeming 
the purvey of the fifteen-penny overseers highly objectionable ; we con- 
cur with the overseers in deprecating an insufficient allowance of food to 
the poor. We blame nobody, and heartily pity the necessitous.. 
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ImMmorALity or Music.—It is a pleasant thing to behold the pious 
alarms which move the magistracy of this happv (but alas! sinful) land, 
in their zeal to discourage the abominations which encompass us round 
about. Praise and honour to them, according to their deserts! for 
verily their disinterestedness equalleth their sagacity. It is known to 
those whom most it concerns, that a certain period in the year is set 
apart for granting, renewing, or withholding, the claims and petitions of 
sundry loyal lieges, cognominated Tavern-keepers, who, instigated by a ge- 
nerous spirit to cater for the publicamusement, or by some other motive, seek 
permission to make the public heart glad, by means of music, miming, 
and other pleasantries. This period—vernacularly called Licensing-day 
—has just passed, and if the prayers of many have been denied, yet, 
surely, the hearty anxiety displayed by their Worships, the licensing 
magistrates, to preserve unscathed the morals of thoughtless cocknevs, 
must soothe the asperities of the disappointed, and be a voucher to the 
pure in spirit, of righteous intentions, on the part of the (lesser) powers 
that be. 

Among many of these worthy rulers it is the well-assured conviction 
that music hath that in it which leadeth to the road whose goal is 
destruction—and that it is the guileful charm of the charmer who 
tempteth that he may devour—the serpent, in short, of Adam’s day, 
which, now embodied in harmonic sounds, wriggleth guilt into the heart 
of man, through the unfast gate of his auricular organs —that is to say, 
of the poor man, for riches have a neutralizing power and a resisting, 
which the needy know not of. Tuneful sounds, so it is deemed, by 
tickling the ear, conduce to a herding together of men and women in 
unseemly community; for wheresoever such sounds be rife, thither 
gathereth the multitude, and evil must of needs be where the many are 
congregated—clearly proving that sinfulness hath a sharp ear for music, 
and delighteth in melody with an exceeding great delight. This isa 
mournful acknowledgment of a fact, which the vulgar comprehended 
never before—that so it is, we have the testimony of a worshipful Bench, 
whom to doubt were to wrong grievously. 

Long time, and assiduously, have these magistrates striven to interpose 
a shield of protection between melody and the multitude, but as yet 
their success hath not corresponded with the effort ; and it is very greatly 
to be feared, that in this age of innovation, the barrier will ere long be 
broken down with the strong arm of a benighted generation. Time was 
—a time of golden days !—when honest citizens were wont to be con- 
tent with the solemn grindings of a street organ, from whose groanings 
and squeakings, in dreadful diapason, no alacrity of sinful imaginings 
was to be feared. but now, alas! our streets are infested with 
gangs of minstrels, singing men and singing women, players on 
harp and oboe, trumpet, timbrel, flute, and sackbut, viol, clarion, 
and bugle—wanderers, cunning in their craft, the chosen of 
Satan, by whose instrumentation he designeth to cajole the virtuous 
into iniquity, concerting his attacks in concertos, making overtures in 
overtures, and triumphing by the score! Now and anon, indeed, an old, 
rusty, distempered, flatulent organ may be heard growling forth hideous 
sounds (which bear some remote analogy to the old hundreth, possibly, 
or if not that, to nothing else), making more miserable the miserable 
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being behind it: it is, however, a rare occurrence, because of the intol- 
erance of deluded ears, which abide not its outpourings gratefully—so 
hath the race become well nigh extinct! Yea, even the little, lazy, vaga- 
bond Savoyard boys, abandoning their whirring hurdy-gurdies, have now 
betaken themselves to upright cabinets, French-polished, bedizened with 
brass scrolls, and puckered taffety; and, grinning white-teethed smiles, 
to their wild and pleasant measures, the while, set the hearts a-dancing of 
all who heed them—the very police, (new no longer) charmed out of their 
strict orders to put music down by taking the machines up! These are 
fearful truths, that make pious hearts bleed,—as well they may. Yet, 
amid this besetting depravity of our times, it is consolatory and comfort- 
able to ponder upon the exertions of philanthropy, and to think how 
perfect the world would become were our moralists of the Bench, on the 
one hand, and those precious servitors and chosen vessels in the Lord, 
on the other, (of whom Saint Andrew, in the Senate, is the living voice, 
at once, and ornament) to have it all their own way, in the guidance of 


the public body and soul. 


I DRINK TO THEE! 
ANACREONTIC, No, 2. 


By firs. C. B. Wilson. 





I prinxk to thee! belov’d and dear, 
Gir] of my heart! I drink to thee! 
While cups are brimm’d to heauty, here 
I pledge thee deep—in memory ! 
When friends are met—and round the board 
Quaff wishes kind, mid mirth and glee, 
Safe treasur’d, like the miser’s hoard, 
My silent heart shall drink to thee ! 


Thou art a gem, too pure fo name 
Mid the wild revei’s boist’rous throng ! 
I would not have thy maiden fame 
Echo’d, the festal board along ! 
I drink to thee, belov’d and dear ! 
And long and deep the draught shall be ; 
But, guarded from mirth’s sullying sneer, 
Within my heart the pledge shall be! 


There, thou shalt have a fitter shrine 
Than mid the banquet’s noisy din ;— 
Nor be the worshipp’d saint, where wine 
Blushes the circling cup within ! 
Let others pledge to beauty here, 
Thy name, they'll ask in vain from me ; 
Too sacred ’tis for mirth’s rude ear— 
My heart alone shall drink to thee ! 



































AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


——~ 


I am of opinion that nothing can be more remote from the truth, nothing more 
ridiculous, than to talk of the Commercial Prosperity of the country at a moment 
when the Agricultural Interest labours under unparalleled depression; the latter 
may be regarded as the basis of the former; and therefore, when the one is very 
sickly, the other cannot enjoy genuine health. It is true, much bustle may be ob- 
served in the commercial world, and much business may be transacted also; but, 
since the circulating medium of the country was not merely crippled, but reduced 
tocomparative nothingness, by Peel’s Bill, the profits arising from commercial trans- 
actions have become reduced far below the fair renumerating average. The 
same cause has operated in the same way in the manufacturing districts; where 
we perceive the smaller manufacturers swept away, the business thrown into the 
hands of the greater capitalists, and the wages of the workman reduced to so scanty 
a pittance as scarcely to afford him the means ofa miserable existence. 

The enormous demands made upon the resources of the country by the late 
war, produced a factitious state of things: the necessaries of life rose in price 
beyond all precedent, beyond the utmost stretch of all anticipation: the land- 
holders, therefore, raised their rents, and the cultivators of the soil cheerfully suL« 
mitted to the increased demand, conscious of their capacity to discharge the obliga- 
tion. While the progress of the late war raised the price of the productions of the 
ground beyond all calculation, commerce was monopolized, to a very great extent, 
by this country, and, on the whole, a degree of seeming prosperity pervaded 
every ramification of trade and commerce, which has since been followed by the 
most disastrous consequences.—Peace and Prosperity ought to go hand in hand ; 
but, no sooner was the sword returned to its scabbard, than the industry of this 
country was energetically met by foreigners, and our commercial monopoly, 
which had been cemented with rivers of blood, crumbled to pieces. A decline in 
businesss became perceptible immediately ; yet, things might have been let down 
to their natural level without incurring that terrific havoc which has marked the 
retrocession caused by the ruinous monetary measure above mentioned. Exten- 
sive circulating medium, and extensive credit, the one the natural consequence of 
the other, were indispensable in order to support the declining business of the 
country, which the violent outrage committed by Peel on the currency contracted 
most ruinously. 

From this period, the agricultural interest, which had been on the wane ever 
since the conclusion of the war, declined with fearful rapidity ; and from that 
factitious state of things, which raised the price of the bushel of wheat to thirty 
shillings, we have arrived at a period when the average price of this indispensable 
article of human existence scarcely reaches five shillings, or one sixth of the 
maximum just mentioned ! Of what avail, therefore, is it to the agriculturist to talk 
of the promising appearance of his crops, since no crop which it is possible for 
the ground to produce, can afford him a subsisting remuneration. 

While such is the state of things in this country, we find that the late harvest 
proved abundant all over Europe: the price of corn, therefore, is lower in the 
markets of our continental neighbours even than that which rules in this country. 
However, as regards the prospect of the newly-sown wheat, generally speaking, 
the weather has been propitious ; and though some raw harsh frosty winds occurred 
towards the middle of last month, the young wheats were not in a state to sustain 
injury from their chilling influence or operation. Corn was brought to the sickle 
at an sabe, period than usual; and therefore the seed was got into the ground 
accordingly, and had time to takea firm hold on those friable lands found 
in some parts of Oxfordshire and other places, before the commencement of the 
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equinoctial gales, which frequently make such havoc under other circumstances ; 
that is, when seed-time has happened so late that the tender sprouts were not 
sufficiently rooted in the earth. 

An early harvest can scarcely fail to produce a good seed-time for wheat, because 
it enables the husbandman to take advantage of the weather ; but, although an early 
sowing-time is suitable for most parts of the kingdom, for the midland and southern 
counties in particular, it is not found to answer so well in Lancashire. If wheat 
be sown unusually early in the Palatinate just mentioned, it gets too forward prior 
to the winter, and suffers very much if that season happen to be severe. It is a 
common observation amongst the laborious farmers of Lancashire, that they do 
* not like two summers upon their wheat,” alluding to the fine weather which 
frequently occurs at the latter end of the month of October and the beginning of 
November : if the wheat be well up before Christmas, they are satisfied: the land 
is principally a light sandy black soil. On the stiff clays of the county of Chester, 
on those of Yorkshire, Leicestershire, &c., wheat can scarcely be sown too soon. 

The potatoe crops in Lancashire (where this highly useful vegetable is cultivated 
more extensively, and attains much greater perfection, than in any part of the 
kingdom,) failed very much in the years 1833 and 1834, owing, beyond all 
question, to keeping the same ground too long under the plough and the potatoe 
fork : the present year has scarcely produced a fair average crop; but abundantly 


sufficient to supply the market, as the price would scarcely average eighteen pence 
per bushel of 85 or 90 !bs. The war price was seldom under three shillings, and 
occasionly reached seven. The farms in Lancashire are small, the cultivators of 
the ground are a very hard-working industrious race ; and as, owing to the very 
numerous population of this county, and the many large towns which it contains, 
a ready sale is experienced for the minor productions of the garden, the farmers 
are enabled to meet the pecuniary Premceatt 2 made upon them more easily than the 
same class of persons in other parts of the kingdom, 

The Grazier and the Dairyman have not suffered in the same proportion as the 
Agriculturist, as beef and mutton, as well as cheese and butter, have not ex- 
perienced so great a depression of price as every kind of grain without exception. 

The heat and uncommon dryness of the weather which characterized the summer 
of the present year, and particularly the latter end of it, proved injurious to the 
turnip crops; more so than to mangel wurtzel; while the aftermath was unable 
to make its appearance till a period too late to render that essential utility which 
is generally derived from it. All that fine grazing country on the north western 
side of Northamptonshire, as well as the grass lands from this county to the banks 
of the Trent in Derbyshire, suffered severely from the excessive drought which oc- 
cured at the latter end of the summer. 

The grazier may perhaps be enabled to procure the means of existence by the 
present price of his produce ; but 1 must honestly confess I can discern no pros- 
pect of bettering the condition of the agriculturist, unless the expenses of govern- 
ment, and the interest of the national debt, were reduced in some degree of 
proportion to the descent which has been experienced in the various ramifications 
of busy life Peel's bill, while it reduced the cultivator of the soil to beggary, 
nearly tripled the property of the fundholder; and, consequently, enhanced the 
enormous sum bequeathed to the originator of this baneful measure by his father, 
precisely in the same manner! Is this consistent with reason and justice? ~ 

I well recollect observing, some years ago, the persevering efforts made to 
cultivate many of the moorlands of the north, even half way up the dreary hills ; 
I well recollect their return to moorlands on the decline in the price of grain. 
Of the policy of the corn laws, I was always inclined to doubt, and at length we 
have arrived at such a state, that, notwithstanding the most ample legal restrictions, 
the price of agricultural produce will scarcely pay for the cultivation of the land, 
to leave rent altogether out of the question. No legal enactment, however, of this 
description, can reach the source of the disease, and consequently no permanent 
cure can be expected : indeed, temporary excitement cannot be thus produced, 
The commercial prosperity of the country is frequently rung in our ears; yet the 
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paradox is presented to our eyes, of bread being offered at a price immeasurably 
low, and the labouring classes of the community, the busy instruments of the 
commercial prosperity, unable to purchase sufficient to supply the cravings of 
nature ! 


The price of wheat may be regarded as a criterion of every other grain: thus, 
if we take the price of wheat at five shillings, barley may be quoted a trifle 
more than 3s.6d.; while oats are under 3s. Beans have, for many months, 
supported the best comparative prices of agricultural produce, and may be quoted 
at the present moment, at 4s. 6d. or 4s. 9d. per bushel. Hay and straw are low in 
price, and experience a dull sale. In the London markets, coarse meadow hay 
finds a sluggish sale, at from 56s. to 65s, per load of 36 trusses. Good average 
qualities from 70s. to 75s. 

The Butter Market is brisk; good fresh butter experiences a ready sale at 12s, 
per 12ibs.—Inferior quality in proportion. 

Inferior Beef (in the London markets) fetches from 2s. to 2s. 2d. per stone of 
Sib. by the carcass: prime do, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. 

Inferior Mutton from 2s, 2d. to 2s. 4d.: Prime do. from 3s, to 3s. 4d. 

Veal 2s. 10d. to 4s. 6d. 

Large Pork 2s. 6d. to 3s.: Small do. from 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 


The Woollen Trade has been in a favourable state for some time back ; but, we 
are sorry to observe, has exhibited a trifling decline of late. 


Exoutsn.--The attention of the trade has been almost entirely absorbed by the 
heavy sales by auction which have taken place in London during the early part of 
last month. Prices being understood to have been well supported, holders calculate 
upon being able to maintain their quotations. The amount of business lately has been 
limited.— Per lb.— Combing fleeces, 17d to 173d ; Downewes and wethers, 153d to 
17}d ; ditto tegs, 19d to 20d ;_ super. skin, 15$d to 164d; head ditto, 134d to 144d. 


Scorcu.—We have to report a steady business in most descriptions of Scotch Wool. 
Ferhaps not quite so much done in Laid Highland, as some weeks ago. Without 
any advance, prices continue quite firm, and there is a general feeling, that if prices 
continue steady, a good and permanent business may be expected. 


per stone of 24 lbs 


Laid Highland Wool, from ..... jeeteuceen bundéte ebeddous 10s Odto10s 6d 
Wee GO. Gee cccccccceces os ebbnds dN chen naeetaeer - 13s 9d 148 Gd 
DR GMOINEE Obs cove ccteseccess aaees 6ebebenceeecasd a «+s 13s Od 4s Od 
is ile. 00 0460 06 e6Gannee oe ic kbes shednewhen en -» l4s 6d I6és Od 
PE Gh no bu 6 e'n0 0b Se 66 40se0088 06 Sdeacd deceeaee l4s Od l6és Od 
WO GB heen ve bocce cecdee Beueee bvorcovocccovce. Ce C2 Ge Ge 
White do, Gt sass eewe beaded vibhenaaate's 4 seccocee Se Gl Sievee 


Inisu.—Prices have improved, but there is little doing.—Per lb.—Irish fleeces, 
mixed lots, 153d 30 163d; ditto wethers, l4gd to 153d; diito hogs, 173d to 18d; 
ditto combing skin, 14}d to 153d ; ditto short skin, l4d to 154d. 


Forr1on.—There has been little doing in foreign wools.—Pr lb.— Odessa, fine, 2s 
to 3s 6d; Portugal R, 16d to 18d ; Portugal, low marks, 12d to 14d; Spanish R, 
2s 6d to 2s 9d ; Spanish F S, 2s 2d to 2s 4d; German fleeces, 2s 2d to 2s 6d ; Ger- 
man assorted, 2s 6d to 2s 94; German lambs, 2s 6d to 3s 6d; New South Wales, 
Ys 3d to 28 10d; Russian wool, 8dto 9d ; Buenos Ayres, 4d to5d; Mogadore and 
Barbary. 43d to 6d. 

















LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Ws are happy to learn that a work, in 2 vols., entitled ‘‘ Fame, with 
other Sketches, to which are added Gleanings from the Portfolio of a 
Poet,” from the pen of Mrs. Cornwell Baron- Wilson, is in the press, and 
will appear early in the ensuing month. 


The Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering, by the editor of My 
Daughter’s, and Young Gentleman’s Books, will be ready for publication 
on the 28th of December. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, ‘‘ The Literary Remains 
of Samuel Taylor Colebridge,” vols. I and II. edited (with the permis- 
sion of Mr. Coleridge’s executor) by Henry Nelson Coleridge. 


Preparing.—A new and complete edition of Juvenal’s Satires, linearly 
translated, with notes, &c., by Dr. P. A. Nuttal, translator of Horace 
and Virgil. 


The Landscape Gardener, by the Rev. Prebendary Dennis, which 
has been so long announced, may now be shortly expected, the Plates to 
illustrate it being nearly finished. 


The Florist Cultivator, on a plan different from any work hitherto 
published, by Thomas Willat, Esq. (Amateur Cultivator), is nearly ready 


The Fourth Part of Dr. Lindley’s Genera and Species of Orchidious 
Plants, containing part of the Orphrydee, is ready for publication. 


A Second Edition of Ladies’ Botany, by Dr. Lindley, is also ready. 


Mr. Grahame has just completed, in four 8vo. volumes, ‘‘ The History 
of the United States of North America, from the Plantation of the 
British Colonies, till their Revolt and Declaration of Independence, 
in 1776.” 


A very interesting History of the Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, 
its Establishment, Subversion, and Present State, has just been com- 
pleted by John P. Lawson, M.A., Author of the Life of Archbishop 
Laud. 


A Member of the Aristocracy has a work in the press, founded on 
facts, entitled, ‘‘ The Bar Sinister; or, Memoirs of an Illegitimate,” to 
be published about Christmas, in two vols. post 8vo. 


The Rev. John Aiton has now ready for publication, ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of the Rev. Alexander Henderson,” giving a complete History of 
the Second Reformation of the Church of Scotland, and of the Cove- 
nanters during the reign of Charles the First. 


Those interested in the Trade with China, will be pleased to hear that 
a British Merchant, resident in Canton, has a work nearly ready, en- 
titled «« An Address to the People of Great Britain,” explanatory of our 
Commercial Relations with the Empire of China, and of the means by 
which they may with facility be extended. 
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The Editor of “ My Daughter’s Book,’’ ‘The Young Gentleman’s 
Book,” ‘‘ The Volume of the Affections,” &c., announces the following :— 


1.—Female Anthology, for the use of Ladies’ Schools, especially. 
2.—The National Expositor. 
3.—The Book of the Mind,—two vols. 


—_— + 


MR. MURRA y's, OF ALBEMARLE STREET, FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Author of Sketches of Corfu has a work in the press, under the 
title of ‘‘ Evenings Abroad,” being Sketches of Manners and Scenery 
gleaned during a Continental Tour; with Historical Notices, Tales, and 
Legends of the places visited. 


The narrative of Captain Back’s overland expedition to the North Pole, 
will be brought out in a cheaper form, and with greater expedition, than 
any of the previous arctic journals. 


A Campaign with the Guerillas during the present warin Spain. By 
Mr. Henningsen, an English officer, who served for eighteen months 
under Zumalacaraguy, up to the time of his death. 


The Dispatches and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley while 
Governor-General of India, Ambassador in Spain, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; with the Letters of Pitt, Canning, Grattan, Lords Grenville, 
Grey, Castlereagh, Clive, Cornwallis, &c. &c. 


GLASGOW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind; 
illustrated with numerous Engravings. By Thomas Dick, LL.D., 
Author of the Christian Philosopher, &c. 12mo., 8s. cloth. 


Philosophy of Religion; or, an Illustration of the Moral Laws of the 
Universe. By Thomas Dick, LL.D., Author of the Christian Philoso- 
pher, &c. Third Edition, 12mo., 8s. cloth. 


The Bridgewater Treatise, On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Intel- 
Jectual and Moral Constitution of Man. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 
Fourth Edition. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


Preparing for Publication, a Complete and Uniform Edition of the 
Works of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, to be published in duodecimo, in 
sucessive Quarterly Volumes, price Six Shillings each, handsomely 
bound in cloth. The First Volume will appear in the beginning of 
January, 1836. 
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THE EDITOR’S LATEST MOMENTS. 





Lonemans’ Hovss. 


Margaret Ravenscroft, or, Second Love. By James Augustus St. 
John. In 3 vols. 
Travelling Sketches, in Rhyme By Lady E. 5. Wortley. 





Murray’s Hovss. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including his Tour to the Hebrides. By 
Boswell ; to which are added ‘‘ Johnsonia ;” or, Anecdotes by Hawkins, 
Piozzi, Murphy, Tyers, Reynold, Stevens, &c. and notes by various hands. 





Wuirtraker’s Hovse. 
New Year’s Gift, or Mrs. A. Watts’s Juvenile Souvenir, for 1836. 





Titt’s House. 


The Angler’s Souvenir. By P. Fisher, Esq. assisted by several 
eminent piscatory characters, with illustrations by Beckwith and Topham. 





Smira AND ExpgEr’s Howse. 
Marco Visconti; an Historical Romance of the 14th century.—2 vols. 





Baitzey & Co Cornui.t. 
The Battle of the Annuals—a fragment: ‘‘ arma virumque cano”’— 





TexspaALe or 164 Srranp. 


A New Year’s gift, for Young Ladies. Arranged and written by a 
Lady for her own daughter. 3s. 6d. 





These, with many others, most delightful and refreshing publications, 
shall be included in the space devoted tothat interesting department in 
our number for January, 1836. We hear, from several well-informed 
quarters, that Southey’s edition of Cowper has proved an utter failure : 
and that the publishers will, eventually, sustain a heavy loss. It is 
quite elear, moreover, that Southey’s name no longer satisfies the public 
discernment. 

The “‘ political intrigues” at Brighton, and elsewhere, proceed without 
abatement; nevertheless, we hold Lord Melbourne himself to be im- 
movable, as first minister of state. 

Russia has partly succeeded in persuading America to war with 
France! In the West of Europe, all is enthusiasm: the Queen’s cause 

_is that of justice. Spain will soon be pre-eminently free. Sir Francis 
Burdett, we regret to write, is more than politically—defunct. 




















